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More driving tips for teen-agers 


[aes 


WRONG! 


Driver has taken his eyes off the rcad to look at passenger beside him—watch out for tro 


uble! 
AS ee 2 af ed 


Driver listens attentively without removing his eyes from the road—sure mark of an expert at the wheel! 


Pontiac Test Driver Richard Ballek advises: 
“Keep your eyes glued to the road” 


can certainly be lots of fun,” 


“Driving an automobil 
Driver for the Pontiac 


says Richard Ballek, Test 
Division of General Motors. 
“If I didn’t enjoy it, you bet I wouldn’t be doing it for 
a living,” continues this ace driver who has rolled up 
about a million miles of test driving at the GM Proving 


Ground. 
“But at the same time,” he goes on, “it’s a serious 
early two tons of machinery 


responsibility to b 
es off the road for a 


around. You can’t take your ¢ 
single second. 

“One second is all 
one second, traveling : 
your car rolls 44 feet! 


takes for trouble to happen. In 
t, say, only 30 miles per hour— 


“So concentrate on the job of driving. Don’t turn 
around, not for an instant. Don’t kid around with your 
passengers. No horseplay. Keep your eyes right where 
they’re needed—glued to the road. 

“Sure—watch your rearview mirror. But don’t get lost 
admiring the view « i can wind up in the ditch. 


Flick your eyes up to the mirror, then back to the road, 
Three quick glances are better than one jong look. 
ake it from us test drivers. We ‘drive cars day and 
night, in all kinds of weather, on all sorts of roads, so 
it the engineers can improve them. 
e can tell you that driving is a full-time job—it’s 
business before pleasure with us. 
[’m sure your high-school driver-training-course 
icher will agree.” 
This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of 
national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 
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Our 
Editorial 
Platform 


— 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
.. the worth and dignity df the individual; 
-+ high moral and spiritual values; 


.. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanations of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Pretty girls win big prizes in the new 


Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 


Any winning 
photograph takes 
double money 

if taken on Ansco film 


Contest Reminder 

Fifteen classifications of photos with 
$50, $25 and $15 awards in each (double 
for Ansco users), Honorable Mention 
Winners receive prizes in Ansco film. 
Read official rules carefully as these 
tell you exactly when and where entries 
from your school district should be 
submitted. Get rule books and entry 
blanks at any Ansco dealer, or write 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
Scholastic Magazine, 33 West 42nd St., 
N. Y¥. 36, N. Y., and submit an entry 
blank with each and every entry. 


Starting now, why not take your photos 
on Ansco film? You'll be eligible for 
double prize money in the 30th annual 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
And, because you'll have used the best 
possible film, your good shots will just 
naturally be strong prize contenders. 


For color . . . Anscochrome makes any 
camera a better color camera! 


Only Anscocurome has the extra lati- 
tude, the extra sensitivity, the higher 
speed that lets you “freeze” action in 
color—faster than ever before. 
For black and white... Ansco is tops! 
Indoors, outdoors, in sunshine or shade, 
Ansco films will deliver those rich 
blacks, crisp whites and subtle greys 
that make good photographs come alive! 
SO increase your enjoyment! Double 
your chances! Keep plenty of the right 
kinds of Ansco films on hand. 
ANSCO All-Weather Pan Film for 
wonderful black-and-white 
shots! . . . in single rolls and 
3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK. 


ANSCOCHROME . | biome ; A 
for true-to-life color! f ae nsco 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
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FREE CHINA’S FAMOUS COUPLE: Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek and his wife. 


CHINESE CRUSADER 


“HE LIVES EACH 24 HOURS as 
if they were his last—as if in them 
he had to accomplish the return to 
the mainland.” The “return to the 
mainland,” as his wife’s words tell 
us, is the unending concern of Chiang 
Kai-shek, president of Nationalist 
China. Chiang and his government 
were forced from the mainland in 
1949 by the Chinese Communists. 
Today, the Nationlists control only 
Taiwan. But Chiang is building two 
powerful forces on that tiny island: 
democracy, and an army of libera- 
tion. Some day he plans to return to 
the mainland and restore democracy 
to China bi 

Getting Chiang to compromise 
vith communism is tougher than 
pulling teeth from a Chinese dragon. 
He has been fighting the Reds for 30 
ears. In 1936, when Chiang had 
inified most of China under his gov- 
rnment, he was kidnaped by a gen- 
ral who favored the Reds. While 
srisoner, he wrote to his wife, “I 

ve made up my mind to sacrifice 
ny life, if necessary, for my country.” 
Chiang’s fearlessness finally won him 
is freedom. 

This anti-Communist crusader 


Unusve! words in this issue are defined 
ond pronounced on page 20. 
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made his first important political de- 
cision in 1907, when he was 19. In 
that year he cut off his queue, or pig- 
tail. He thus showed his contempt 
for the customs of the outdated Chi- 
nese empire. He then sailed for Japan 
to study military tactics. There he 
met Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who later be- 
came known as “Father of the Chi- 
nese Revolution” (see Unit on the 
Two Chinas, pp. 10-15). Dr. Sun be- 
lieved that China's three needs were 
a unified people, democracy, and 
higher living standards. 

It is said that there have been two 
great crusades in Chiang’s eventful 
life: his struggle with the Commu- 
nists, and his courtship of Soong 
Mei-ling. Mei-ling was the beautiful, 
American-educated sister of Dr. 
Sun's wife. But she was also a Chris- 
tian. And because Chiang was of a 
different faith, Mei-ling’s mother ob- 
jected to this courtship. After five 
years of waiting, however, Chiang 
finally was granted an interview with 
Mei-ling’s mother. She was so im- 
pressed by Chiang’s sincere manner 
that she consented to the daughter’s 
marriage. And three years later, in 
1930, Chiang became a Christian. 
Today, he is still very devout. Rising 
at 6 am., Chiang starts his busy 
schedule with an hour of prayer. 


THE TIGER HUNTER 


IN 1949, when Mao Tse-tung 
seized supreme power on the Chi- 
nese mainland, he explained to his 
followers, “You have to choose be- 
tween killing the tiger or being eaten 
by it.” Since then; Mao has been 
hunting down the tiger of freedom in 
China. In seven years, Red Boss Mao 
has approved the execution of 20,- 
000,000 Chinese who believed in 
freedom. 

This man, whose hands are now 
red with the blood of innocent peo- 
ple, once believed that it was a sin 
to kill any living creature—even a fly. 
This was what the Buddhist priests 
had taught him in his childhood. But 
Mao soon became rebellious. He 
turned against his father, who was a 
scholarly, rich farmer. Today, Mao 
claims that even at the age of eight 


he secretly desired to burn down the 
village temple. 

Mao ran away from home in 1906, 
when he was 13. Like Chiang, he, 
too, clipped off his queue. Not con- 
tent with clipping off his own, how- 
ever, he joined a “queue-chopping 
campaign.” He boasted that he had 
ten pigtails to his credit. 

Later Mao attended several schools 
and then the University of Peking. 
He got a job as a librarian and began 
reading many books. Alone with his 
books, far from home, and with very 
few friends to guide him, Mao Tse- 
tung decided to become a Commu- 
nist. He was among the founders of 
the Chinese Communist party, which 
was first organized in 1921. 

Of all his deeds, Mao is most 
proud of his leadership of the “Long 
March.” This was a_ spectacular, 


6,000-mile hike across China in 1934, 


Army escaped 


whereby the Red 
Chiang’s troops. 
Mao is tall, stocky, and has a 
moon-shaped face topped by long. 
jet-black hair. He often tries to give 
the impression of being merely a 
simple peasant. But he is a diehard 
Communist to the core. “Commu- 
nism is not love,” he once told a 
youthful admirer. “Communism is a 
hammer with which to smash all who 


oppose us.” 
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MAO MAKES !T UNANIMOUS: Red 
China‘’s Mao votes in one-party election 





Poles Defy Kremlin Rulers 


Poland—while remaining Commu- 
nist—has defied the rulers of the 
Soviet empire in the Kremlin 


A new ruling group of the Polish 
Communist party, opposing Russian 
dictation, took over on October 19 

For more than a decade Poland 
had been part and parcel of the So 
viet satellite empire in Eastern Eu 
rope. (Other captive satellites ar 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Albania.) 

Russia’s long-time, iron-fisted dic- 
tator, the late Joseph Stalin, ham- 
mered this Red empire into shape in 
the wake of World War II (see 
in Oct. 4, Oct. 11 issues). Poland's 
government, like those of the other 
satellite nations, mere 
puppet parroting the 
deeds of Moscow. It was held in the 
tight grip of local Communists who 
were Stalin’s agents Kremlin 
stooges kept their power because 
they were backed by th 
Soviet bayonets. 


TITO FIRST TO BREAK AWAY 


The first blow threatening Stalin’s 
satellite empire fell in 1948. Marshal 
Tito, Communist dictator of Yugo- 
slavia, openly defied Stalin. Tito re- 
fused to take dictation from Stalin, 
broke away from the Kremlin, and 
charted a course of “independent” 
Communism. He was aided materi- 
ally with goods and arms from the 
West. Moscow branded Tito as a 
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WAREHOUSE IN THE AIR, VIA AIR—Men in photo at left are 
assembling an “‘Airhouse.”’ Base tube, which anchors structure 
te ground, is filled with water. Blower then inflates structure 
into a 20-foot-high, 80-foot-long, 40-foot-wide warehouse 


“traitor” and “fascist dog.” But the 
Yugoslav Marshal successfully with- 
stood the Soviet threats 

Tito’s action sent Stalin into a ter- 
rible rage. He cracked down ruth- 
lessly on the satellite governments. 
All satellite leaders suspected of 
sympathizing with Tito-style inde- 
pendence—or “nationalistic” com- 
munism—were thrown out of office, 
jailed, or shot. 

Poland—largest of the satellites 
and the one with the longest frontier 
bordering directly on Russia—was 
hit the hardest. Polish Communist 
Party boss Wladislaw Gomulka was 
thrown into a prison cell on charges 
of “Titoism.” A Soviet war hero, 
Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky (a 
Soviet citizen although of Polish 
birth) became military overlord of 
Poland as Defense Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 
armed forces. 

On the economic front, Polish 
agriculture and industry were 
squeezed dry to build up the power 
of the Soviet Union. Poverty and 
hunger became commonplace on 
Polish farms and in Polish cities. 

Upon Stalin’s death in 1953, the 
new Russian bosses began to ease 
up on the satellites. Last Febru- 
ary, Communist party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev, in an impassioned 
speech, attacked the myth of great- 
ness Stalin had woven about himself 
during his 30-year reign, Khrushchev 


denounced Stalin’s harsh methods 
and accused him of bloody crimes. 

Soon after, Khrushchev and Soviet 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin played 
host to Marshal Tito in Moscow. The 
former “traitor” was warmly ac- 
claimed as a Communist hero. His 
ideas about “independent commu- 
nism” became acceptable to, if not 
popular with, the Kremlin. 


IMPROVEMENTS PROMISED 


Khrushehey and other Russian 
leaders promised that the cruel sys- 
tem Stalin had imposed on Eastern 
Europe would be relaxed gradually. 
Each satellite country would be per- 
mitted to help “run its own show.” 
But despite a slackening of Stalin- 
style brutality, Khrushchev ~ and 
Bulganin warned the -satellite gov- 
ernments that they were_still to owe 
first allegiance to Moscow. 

Since then Tito’s success and the 
loosening of Soviet bonds in Eastern 
Europe has set off a chain reaction 
in the satellites. More and more de- 
mands for greater freedom have 
been heard. One-by-one, pro-Stalin 
leaders in the satellite governments 
have lost their jobs. Economic con- 
trols have been reduced. Some po- 
litical prisoners have been released. 

But the economic and political re- 
forms have not moved fast enough 
for the fiercely patriotic and liberty- 
loving Poles. 

Since early last spring, the Polish 
people have been bravely agitating 
for more freedom. Poems have ap- 
peared in Polish newspapers de- 
manding that the Russian occupiers 





need 


housemen’s 


large enough to hold 2,000,000 pounds of goods. Made 
of paper-thin, extremely tough nylon fabric called Fiberthin, 
coated with vinyl plastic, ‘‘Airhouse’’ may be answer to ware- 
for low-cost, 


seasonal 


storage space. 





—“the foreigner in our sad land- 
scape”’—depart. Housewives have 
angrily complained of shoddy 
clothes made in government facto- 
ries. Workers have demanded better 
wages and working conditions. 

In the face of this rising unrest, 
the old-guard Stalinists in Poland— 
led by Marshal Rokossovsky—have 
argued that the screws should be 
tightened again. But a majority of 
Poland’s Communist leaders, includ- 
ing the prime minister, have been 
swept along on the rising wave of 
popular feeling. 


GOMULKA FREED 


During the past few months, a se- 
ries of dramatic events has pro- 
pelled Poland rapidly down the road 
ilready staked out by Tito—inde- 
pendence from the Kremlin. 

One of these events was the 
release from _ prison last April 
of “Nationalist” Communist leader 
Wladislaw Gomulka. Although a 
hard-bitten Red, Gomulka has a na- 
tional reputation as a Polish patriot— 
not a Soviet bootlicker. Upon being 
freed from four years imprisonment, 
Gomulka wasted no time in pushing 
for the elimination of Soviet influ- 
ence in Poland. 

In May, Gomulka’s efforts began 
to be felt. The head of the dreaded 
Polish secret police resigned. Next 
came the bloody uprising of Polish 
workers in Poznan (see unit on satel- 
lites, Oct. 11 issue). These riots 
iramatized the hopeless plight of the 
Polish masses. 

The Russians tgjed to get the Polish 
overnment to crack down hard on 
the Poznan rioters. But the Polish 
government placed most of the 
blame at the government’s own door 
-for having failed to better the life 
of the Polish people. Participants in 
the Poznan uprising who have been 
brought to trial have, in general, 
been let off with light sentences. 


KREMLIN APPLIES BRAKES 


Soviet leaders, meanwhile, became 
more and more worried. The “inch” 
of freedom they had granted Poland 
threatened to stretch into a “mile” of 
independence. Kremlin bosses began 
to apply the brakes to Polish nation- 
alism. But it was too late. 

The showdown between Soviet 
leaders and Polish nationalist lead- 
ers came in Warsaw in late October. 
Polish Red bigwigs were meeting to 
choese a new Politburo (ruling 


INP photo 


“OVER-THE-SHOULDER” BOMBS AWAY —Previously-secref U.S. Air Force method of 
low-altitude pinpoint bombing was demonstrated at USAF firepower demonstration 
at Eglin Field, Fia., attended by a Scholastic Magazines reporter. Diagram shows 
how fast-moving fighter-bomber, flashing across railroad yard, pulls up in loop 
and, still climbing, tosses bomb “‘over-the-shoulder” at target behind plane. Bomb 
arcs above plane while pilot completes loop, streaks miles away before bomb hits. 


group). The Politburo sets party pol- 
icy and—in effect—runs Poland. 

At this meeting, Gomulka was 
chosen head of the Polish Commu- 
nist party again. He proclaimed that 
free elections would be held on De- 


cember 16. He demanded the 
ousting of the remaining Stalin- 
supporters in the Polish government. 
At this point, Khrushchev, the So- 
viet boss, and other Russian leaders 
flew into Warsaw without warning. 
Khrushchev issued an ultimatum to 
Gomulka and his “independence- 
minded” backers: either the friends 
of Russia remain in positions of 
power or force would be used. The 
Soviet leader is reported to have 
shouted; “If you don’t obey, we will 
crush you. We are going to use force 
to kill all sorts of risings -..” 
Soviet troops stationed in Poland 
and East Germany began to march 
on Warsaw. Some reports say that 


Russian and Polish troops—who are 
supposed to be allies—fired on each 
other. 

The giant Russian bear growled 
but the Polish leaders refused to be 
cowed. They warned that if the Rus- 
sian army continued to advance it 
would mean open war. 

Faced with the courageous Polish 
stand, the Soviet Union backed 
down. Russian troops returned to 
their barracks. Khrushchev and his 
associates returned to Moscow as 
abruptly as they came. Marshal 
Rokossovsky—the Kremlin's top rep- 
resentative in Polish ruling circles— 
was dropped from the Politburo. 

Polish Communist party boss 
Gomulka and his supporters thus 
emerged victorious in their struggle 
for Polish independence. 

What's Behind It. The Polish peo- 
ple—and the Free World—have 
hailed this dramatic turn of events. It 





how ever, 


under Red 


should not be forgotten 
that Poland still remains 
rule. 

Even as Poland 
bonds tying it to 
were rumblings throughout other 
parts of Eastern Europe. The Polish 
example is now there for all to see 
Many Western observers—carefully 
watching+the swiftly moving events 
behind the Iron Curtain—believe 
that what happened in Poland may 
herald the beginning of the break-up 
of the Soviet satellite empire 


We Continue to Aid Tito 


President Eisenhower has decided 
that Communist Yugoslavia should 
continue to receive U.S. economic— 
but not military—aid. 

A Presidential ruling was required 
under terms of the foreign aid bill 
passed by Congress during the past 
session. Congress had feared that re- 
cent visits between Yugoslav and 
Russian leaders might have restored 
Soviet contro] in Yugoslavia. Con- 
gress directed the President to study 
the situation before any further aid 
went to Yugoslavia. 

In his letter to Congress, the Pres- 
ident said he was satisfied that Yugo- 
slavia was still independent of 
Russian dictation. He added that 
without U.S. aid there was “danger” 
Yugoslavia could not maintain that 
independence. But h that 
our economic aid kept 
under “constant review 

The President’s decision makes 
Yugoslavia eligible for :dditional 
$15,000,000 in 
Thus far, Yugoslavia 
about $1.000.000.000 in U.S. military 
and economic aid since breaking with 
Moscow in 1948 (see fory above). 

USS. aid to Yu rosia 
to some observers, may 
“independent” movements in other 
Eastern European Communist coun- 
tries. It holds out to these countries 
the possibility of similar aid if they 
too break with Moscow. 


Jordan Elections 


Anti-Western groups have won a 
victory in Jordan’s elections. 

A majority of Jordan's new 40- 
member Parliament is opposed to 
their country’s present ties with Brit- 
ain and the Western World (see 
news story, last week's issue) 

The new one-chamber Parliament 


cked off the 


Moscow, there 


added 
Id be 


new mom il l 


ce ived 


according 


encourage 


is expected to try to scrap a 1948 
Anglo-Jordanian defense treaty and 
to halt British financial aid. This 
would pave the way to greater co- 
operation between Jordan and 
Egyptian President Nasser’s anti- 
Western Arab bloc—and be a fur- 
ther blow to Western prestige in the 
Middle East. 


Wealthy YOU 


America’s high schoolers have a 
total of over $7,000,000,000 a year 
to spend. 

That's the amazing figure revealed 
in a nation-wide survey of America’s 
13,000,000 senior high and junior 
high school students. The survey 
was conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ Institute of Student Opinion. 
The 1956 teen-age income repre- 
sents an increase of 26 per cent over 
a similar survey made ih 1953. 

The total teen-age income aver- 
ages out to a weekly sum of $10.55 
per student. Of this, $6.52 is spent 
and $4.03 saved. Boys earn almost 
twice as much as girls—and spend 
about one-third more. 

Where does the money come 
from? About three out of every 10 
students earn their money from part- 
time jobs. Five out of ten rely on par- 
ental allowances. The remainder 
comes from a combination of the two. 


IN BRIEF 


Go West Young Men—and They Did! 
Che growth of California’s population is 
outstripping the rest of the nation by 
leaps and bounds. According to latest 
Census Bureau estimates, California’s 
population has increased by more than 
2.370,000 men, women, and children 
since the official 1950 census. Its present 
total stands at 12,961,000. This puts 
California, our secoud most populous 
state, hard on the heels of New York 
State—whose populatian now stands at 
16,021,000. Meanwhile, the total num- 
ber of people in the entire U.S.A. has 
increased from 150,697,631 in 1950 to a 
present estimate of 168,638,000. 

School Bans “Going Steady.” School 
principal Msgr. Joseph McGlinchey, of 
the coeducational St. Mary’s High in 
Boston, has ordered the school’s 1,000 
students to stop “going steady.” Stu- 
dents who continue to date one another 
steadily, he says, will be barred from 
student .offices and athletic teams, Bos- 
ton’s. public school superintendent, 
Dennis C. Haley, says the ban may be 
a good thing. Steady dating, he says, 
deprives a teenager “of the finer ex- 


periences of growing up—the friendship 
and companionship of as wide a circle 
of acquaintances of both sexes as pos- 
sible.” 


Voices of Capitalism for the Voice. 
Employees of one of America’s biggest 
companies spent last week telling work- 
ers in other countries how American 
“people’s capitalism” works. Employees 
of E.I. duPont de Nemours & Co, re- 
corded more than 30 programs for the 
Voice of America—each program in a 
different language. Participants in- 
cluded union members, scientists, and 
executives who were born in foreign 
countries and are fluent in their native 
languages. They explained how the 
American economic system works and 
how they as individuals benefit from it. 
They discussed employee-management 
relations and how differences between 
the two groups are settled. 


A-mer-i-can, Not Amir Khan. Grate- 
ful tribesmen in Baluchistan, West 
Pakistan, have been asking government 
officials to arrange a meeting with the 
generous “Amir Khan” who has been 
sending them gifts of wheat. They 
would like, they say, to thank him per- 
sonally. Officials have had to explain to 
the tribesmen that the gifts did not 
come from an “Amir Khan”—which, in 
Pakistani, means “rich landlord.” In- 
stead, the wheat is A-mer-i-can, The 
U.S. has given wheat to Pakistan this 
year to help relieve a food shortage. 


200,000 “Untouchables” Converted. 
The biggest mass religious conversion in 
history has taken place in Nagpur, In- 
dia. Nearly 200,000 Hindu “untouch- 
ables” bowed before the image of 
Buddha, chanted prayers, and became 
Buddhists in protest against the Hindu 
caste system. Under 3,500-year-old 
Hindu custom, “untouchables” are so 
low they are “out-caste’—not even a 
part of the caste system—and are 
treated with contempt by high-caste 
Hindus. 


ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Symbol of Poland’s defiance of 
Moscow dictation is; (a). Nikita 
Khrushchev; (b) Marshal Rokossovsky; 
(c) Wladislaw Gomulka. 


2. (Circle correct answer for each 
part): Poland is bordered on the east 
by (Russia, Bulgaria, Finland); ‘on the 
west by (Yugoslavia, Austria, East Ger- 
many); and on the north by (Black Sea, 
Baltic Sea, North Sea). 

3. President Eisenhower has decided 
that should receive U.S. 

____. aid but not ___.. aid. ‘Why? 








GOOD DEEDS: Fifty-seven years ago, a young Hol- 
lander enlisted in the U. S. Army to fight in the 
Spanish-American War, Years later, back in his home- 
land, Nieholas van de Meij heard that the U. S. 
Government was paying pensions to Spanish-American 
war veterans. Since then, Mr. van de Meij, a retired 
Horist, has been receiving a monthly check for $101.59 
which enables him to have, as he puts it, “a comfortable 
old age.” For a long time, the grateful veteran has 
searched “for something to do for America” in return. 
(his month, on his 80th birthday, he proudly shipped 
a gift to the people and Government of the U. S. It’s 
a beautiful, rare copy of the Bible of the Netherlands 
which was published 295 years ago. 


SPELLING ANTICS: Following in the footsteps of the 
famed Irish playwright and thinker George Bernard 
Shaw is an American publisher named Homer W. 
Wood, of Porterville, Calif. The late dramatist wanted 
to change English spelling, so there. would only be 
one sound to a letter. This would eliminate the con- 
fusions that occur, for example, between read (present 
tense) and read (past tense). Mr. Wood, however, 
wants to rewrite the entire dictionary (unabridged ) 
to spell words the way they sound. If Mr. Wood's 
system goes into effect, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence would have to be rewritten something like this: 
“Wen, in the kors of human events, it becums nesessary 
for wun pepul .. .” Well, what do you think? 


era ek 
UP pt 
LAMP LIGHTING: Three lovely ambassadors from india are 
acting as guides through their country’s handicraft exhibition 
at the International Frankfurt (Germany) Autumn Fair. One 
of the girls lights an authentic Indian brass oil lamp for 
an admiring teen-ager from Germany (second from right). 





INP photo 
JET-MINDED JANET: The world otf supersonic 
speed and jet fighters took a “pretty” turn for the 
better recently. A young campus coed, Janet Marshall, 
19, became the first woman to be sworn in as an air 
cadet of any college ROTC (Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps). The future jet pilot, who was born in Shang- 
hai, was formerly a beauty Queen at the University 
of Hawaii. Janet is now a junior at George Washington 
University. Dressed in fighter-pilot garb, Janet (in 
photo above) goes out for a short supersonic spin 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 

Jimmy Brown, Syracuse U. half 

back, is probably the most powerfu! 

running back in college football. A 

215-pound “buffalo with sprinter’s 

speed,” he can fun over you or by 

you with equal ease. He hails from 

Manhasset (N. Y.) H. S. and is a 

sure bet to be some pro team’s No. (= 

l pick next year. en ee 


TEEN TOPICS: History has come vividly to life for 
a young English schoolboy. Playing in a field near 
his home town of Ipswich, England, John Berry, 14, 
unearthed two gold coins. To his amazement, he dis- 
covered that the coins were almost 2,000 years old! 
One of the gold pieces was minted in the reign of 
Roman Emperor Nero in 65 A.D. The other one was 
minted about 73 A.D. John wasn’t sure he could keep 
the coins. So he brought them to a “treasure trove” 
jury—a board set up to determine whether articles 
of historic value that are found should be given to the 
government or kept by the finder. The verdict? Lucky 
John is now the proud possessor of two ancient and 
rare mementos of history. 


ENDQUOTE: What do foreign students think of our 
schools? Here is a comment by Edward K. Fujii, a vis- 
iting Japanese student: “You have so few compulsory 
subjects in your high schools. That surprised me. 
Sometimes I think your system of education is like a 
cafeteria. You take only those things you like.” 





CHINA and Its Neighbors 


Red China, the giant of Asia, has aggressive designs on all her free neighbors. 
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HINA is like a huge mansion in 
which almost all the occupants 

live on the front poreh. For six 
sevenths of China’s 585,000,000 pop- 
lation live in one seventh of the 
vuntry’s area—along the coast and 
the nearby river valleys. The China 
oast is as crowded as Texas would 
be if the entire U.S. population were 
squeezed into that state! Yet, in area, 


China is second only to Soviet Rus- 


? 
Sia 


The “empty rooms” of this Chinese 
mansion are the vast border prov- 
Manchuria, the coal-rich, in- 
dustrialized northeast; Sinkiang, a 
mineral storehouse (including oil 
and uranium); and Tibet, land of a 
million lamas (Buddhist priests). 
[hese underpopulated areas are sep- 
rated from “China proper” by long 
hains of lofty mountains. 

Northern China is one of the 

orld’s great wheat lands., Much like 
our Midwest, the climate is often 
old and windy. Through the cen- 
turies, gales from the Gobi desert in 
Mongolia have deposited thick layers 
of soft, sponge-like soil (loess) over 
this region. Millions of peasants 
have dug caves in this soil and live 
in them. Indeed, it is not unusual te 
see smoke coming from a mud chim- 
ney pot at the edge of a field. It just 
shows that the land under foot is the 


iInces 
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THE GOOD EARTH: China's “rice bow!” is watered by thousands of canals. 


The Two-headed Dragon 


home of a peasant family—and the 
farm is their roof. 

Flowing through the loess region 
of fRosthern China is the Yellow 


River. It carries away so much of 
the pale, yellow soil that it even dis- 
colors the sea into which it flows— 
the Yellow Sea. Because its floods 
have caused so much misery, this 
river is called “China’s sorrow.” 


CHINA’S “RICE BOWL” 


South China is the country’s “rice 
bowl.” Its swampy soil, criss-crossed 
by irrigation canals, is well suited 
for growing rice—“China’s bread.” 
The richest land is in the valley of 
the Yangtse, Asia’s longest river. It 
rises in the eternal snows of the 
Tibetan plateau and flows, almost 
3,000 miles to Shanghai, the “City on 
the Sea.” Six hundred miles up- 
stream is Hankow, the great inland 


port and hub of the Peking-to-Can-_ 


tom Railroad. Above Hankow, the 
Yangtse narrows into dangerous 
gorges. Thousands of coolies (por- 
ters ), tied to the river boats (junks) 
by bamboo ropes, hau! them past the 
rapids. With backs bent, inching 
their way past the jagged rocks, they 
sing their Yangtse boat songs. 
Capital of this vast country is 
Peking. From here, Red China is be- 
ing bled white by a ruthless Com- 


munist regime. It is in Taiwan ( For- 
mosa), an island 100 miles off the 
coast, that free China lives. The U.S. 
—and most free countries—consider 
the Nationalist government in Tai- 
wan as the only legal government of 
China. And the U.N. refuses to grant 
membership to Red China. For in 
1950 Red China attacked U.N. forces 
in“Korea (see next week's Unit on 
The Two Koreas). On November 12 
at the General Assembly, the case 
for Red China’s admission will un 
doubtedly be brought up—as usual, 
by Soviet Russia 

Communist China has been try- 
ing to hoist its red flag everywhere 
in the Far East. North Korea and 
North Viet Nam are already ruled 
by Peking’s puppets — although the 
master puppeteers stil] sit in Mos- 
cow. And Burma, Malaya, and Indo 
nesia have often felt the Red Chinese 
dragon breathing down their necks. 

But the chief target of the Reds is 
Taiwan, fefuge of Chiang’s Na- 
tionalists. The 10,000,000 people of 
Taiwan hope that some day all 
China will be free. Their Nationalist 
government is not a flawless democ- 
racy. But it does walk the path of 
freedom. Ard as Confucius, the sage 
of ancient China, once said, “Better 
a diamond with a flaw than a pebble 
without.” 





DIVIDED CHINA: One 


UNIT ON 
THE TWO 
CHINAS 


NATIONALIST CHINA 


CHINA’S GREAT WALL: Built in the 3rd century, 
B.C., this 1500-mile-long wall served as a bar- 


QUEMOY “‘TAXI" 
in Quemoy, a tiny 
island off the China 
coast, horses are 
trained to carry ei- 
ther people or pro- 
duce on their sides, 
provided the load is 
balanced. Quemoy is 
a Nationalist outpost 
just 15 miles from 
the mainland. It is 
TAIPEI] TRAFFIC: Teeming Taipei, capital of Taiwan, has under constant threat 
doubled in population (to 700,000) since 1949. It is a of invasion from the 
bustling city of bicycles, tricycles, and autos. Today, Taipei Chinese Communists. 
has many factories, shops, and even a movie industry. 


ae 


Pan-Asia photo from Black Star 


ECA phote 


TAIWAN TEA TESTER: Legend says that an an- — oe ei eS 
cient Chinese sage discovered tea when some Wide World phote 
tea leaves fell into his campfire pot of boiling ° FREE CHINA‘S.CHAMPIONS: Chiang’s 600,000-man army, 


water, sending forth a delicious aroma. Here, a supplied with U.S. weapons, keeps in constant training for 
tester grades different blends of the beverage. its planned liberation of mainland from Chinese Reds. 











People, Two Governments 


* 
Wide World photo 
rier against barbarians. Today, Red China builds 
another wall—of hatred against the free world. 


Wide World photo 


SHANGHAI SLUMS: A fourth of the Chinese 
live in cities. Shanghai slums are typical of 
the crowded conditions. A major problem fac- 
ing the Reds is providing new, decent homes. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


~ Wide World photo 


“WOMEN’S WORK:” Everyone in Red China works long 
hours. Here, a women’s work team carries rocks for the 
construction of a bridge in Hankow. They receive no wages 
for this work, as it is classified as ‘‘voluntary’’ labor. 


Eastfoto photo 


MOLDING MINDS: To win over the young, the Reds 
organize parades and constant demonstrations. 


RED WATCHDOG: Red 
China is a “junior part- 
ner’ in Russia‘’s empire. 
At the 8th Congress of 
the Chinese Communist 
party, in September, 
Anastas Mikoyan (front, 
on extreme left), a top 
Soviet official, kept 
watch on Mao's Reds. 





Unit on 
THE TWO 
CHINAS 


_ Y Heavenly Court is the hub 

and center around which all 
the earth’s nations revolve. It is the 
duty of all kings to reve 
my instructions.” 

The emperor of China, a membe: 
ot the Manchu dynasty, sent this 
note to the King of England, in 1798 
In it, he curtly denied England's 
request to send an ambassador to 
Peking, “the Forbidden City.” Per 
haps the emperor had reason to be 
so conceited about his country. For 
China had been a nation for 35 cen- 
turies. Its civilization had produced 
paper, gunpowder, and the compass. 
In the 5th century, B.C.—when Eng- 
land was a land of cave dwellers— 
Chinese were digging a 1,200-mile- 
long ship canal! 

But while our proud Manchu was 
looking backward, the rest of the 
world was marching forward. To 
Europe, China was a vast, untapped 
market. In the 19th century, the 
great powers divided China into a 
patchwork of trading zones. For- 
eigners took over the country’s fi- 
nances and dominated its economy 
The emperor stil] reigned—but Euro 
peans ruled. 

Foreign firms made great profits 
by relying on cheap, coolie labor 
The story goes that once two Chi 
nese were watching a British tennis 
match in Shanghai. The players 
were becoming very tired. “It is ap- 
parent,” observed one Chinese, “that 
these tennis players are very poor. If 
not, why don’t they hire coolies to 
perform this activity?” 

REVERED REVOLUTIONARY 

But many Chinese felt disgraced 
by the backwardness of the Manchu 
empire. Among them was Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, founder of the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist) party. This revolu- 
tionary leader was loved by the 
common people. One day, the em- 
perors police invaded Dr. Sun's 
hideout. They found him reading 


rently obe 


From the Manchus — 


A Stormy Chapter in China’s Long and Peaceful History 


aloud from a Chinese classic. With- 
ut looking up, Dr. Sun went right 
on reading. And before they knew it, 
the police had forgotten about 
urresting Sun Yat-sen and had be- 
come engaged in a literary discus- 
sion. 

Inspired by Sun Yat-sen, revo- 
lutionaries overthrew the “Dragon 
Throne” of the emperors in 1911..Dr. 
Sun was elected first president of 
the new Chinese republic. But, to 
unify the country, he resigned in 
favor of a northerner. 

Nevertheless, the republic was 
ripped apart by civil war. War lords 
(military governors) ruled the out- 
lying provinces and plundered every- 
where. Strife-torn China, said Dr. 
Sun, had become a formless “heap 
of sand.” But slowly this divided 
country was to be ceménted to- 
gether by Dr. Sun’s loyal follower— 
Chiang Kai-shek, whose name means 
Firm Rock.” He the com- 
mander of the growing Kuomintang 
armies. In 1925, when Sun Yat-sen 
died, Chiang became. the party’s 


was 


DEFENDING THE HOMELAND: From 1937 to 1945, Nationalist troops 


leader. Two years later, he led his 
troops to victory at Nanking and 
established his capital there. 


CHIANG’S “HOUSE-CLEANING” 

1927 was a turning point in 
China’s history. Chiang had come 
across a secret document: the master 
plan of the Chinese Communists for 
their seizure of China. The Com- 
munists had joined the Kuomintang 
in 1923. They hoped to ride into 
power on the coat-tails of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Chiang, therefore, decided to clean 
house. He swept the Communists 
from his party in a midnight purge. 
But many Reds escaped. Among 
them was Mao Tse-tung, present 
boss of Red China. Chiang attacked 
the Communists time and again, But 
Mao’s men were masters of guerrilla 
warfare. Guerrillas, wrote Mao, “are 
like innumerable gnats which, by 
biting a giant in front and rear, ulti- 
mately exhaust him.” In 1984, Mao’s 
Red Army walked 6,000 miles across 
desert, jungle, mountain, and swamp. 


CNS photo 


fought tirelessly against the powerful army of the Japanese empire. 





to Mao 


They escaped to the mountainous 
wilderness of Yenan, in northwest 
China 

Chiang was determined to “an- 
nihilate” the Communists. But time 
was against him. Japan, bursting 
with imperial ambitions, grabbed 
Manchuria in 1931 and six’ years 
later, attacked the rest of China. 

Chiang retreated before the highly 
trained, well-armed Japanese. He 
moved his capital beyond the Yang- 
tse gorges to Chungking. Millions of 
Chinese moved tons of machinery— 
and entire factories — hundreds of 
miles to the interior. Casualties were 
enormous. Reports often came back 
that three Chinese were being killed 
for every Japanese. One general, 
with the grim humor of war, once 
replied, “Good. If these reports con- 
tinue there will soon be no Japanese 
left.” After 1941, the U.S. and other 
nations joined China in its struggle 
gainst Japan. 

Meanwhile, Mao had declared his 
eelings were “90 per cent against 
the Kuomintang, 10 per cent against 
the Japanese.” By the time of the 
Japanese surrender, in 1945, Mao's 
ule in North China had enslaved 50 


million Chinese. 


RED STEAMROLLER 

After 1946, when negotiations be- 
tween Chiang and Mao broke down, 
the Communist steamroller began 
rolling. Chiang’s government was di- 
ided, the people were exhausted, 
ind the Nationalist armies lacked 
leadership. Within three years, the 
Reds conquered the mainland. 
Chiang fled with his remaining 
troops to Taiwan. 

Mao now tells the world that 
ommunism in China is working 
vonders. But, as the Chinese say, 
[he melon sellér always declares 
his melons sweet.” Actually, com- 
munism has’ been a bitter pill for 
ill. Today, 60 per cent of China's 
peasants are forced to work on 
Soviet-style collective farms, with no 


land of their own. And thousands of 
tons of badly needed rice are 
shipped annually to Soviet Russia. 
The Soviets, in return, send tech- 
nicians, machinery, and weapons. 

To Communists, it is more im- 
portant to build steel mills than to 
feed the people. Red China plans to 
become a ‘major industrial power. 
But the country still has a long way 
to go. Steel production (3,000,000 
tons) and electric power output 
(12,000,000,000 kilowatt hours) are 
still only one fortieth of U.S. levels. 
China is rich in coal (93,000,000 
tons mined last year), and is the 
world’s leading producer of tung- 
sten. 

Communist planning includes 
such enormous undertakings as the 
resettlement of millions of Chinese 
in the underpopulated, underde- 
veloped western regions. It also in- 
cludes instructions for the smallest 
details, such as hammering a nail: 
“Under all circumstances,” says -a 
directive, “partial or complete con- 
tact .between hammer and thumb 
must be avoided.” 

Chiang, meanwhile, has aceom- 
plished equal gains in Taiwan—but 
without the loss of freedom. Indus- 
trial production is now 100 per cent 
greater than in 1950. Rice produc- 
tion has increased by one fourth, 
and the sugar export industry is 
thriving. Even more important, 75 
per cent of the farms in Taiwan are 
owned by the people who work 
them. And almost one sixth of the 
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THE SHADOW: Free Asia lives in the 
shadow of the hammer and sickle. 


people are now attending school. 
U.S. aid ($500,000,000 since 1950) 
has helped make these achievements 
possible. 

There is much work in Taiwan to- 
day. There is also much waiting— 
for the return to the mainland. 
Chiang and his followers have never 
abandoned their goal of destroying 
communism in China. The 600,000- 
man Nationalist army is prepared to 
tackle Mao's 3,000,000-man Red 
Army. Chiang is not distutbed by 
these odds. For, as he once wrote in 
his diary, “If, on self-examination, I 
find that I am upright, I will go for- 
ward against thousands—and tens of 
thousands.” 


Wide World photo 


ISLAND ESCAPE: Last year, thousands of Chinese fled the Tachens 
{islands north of Taiwan) in the wake of a Red Chinese invasion. 














EDITOR’S NOTE: 17 ign for the Presi- 


dency is now in the home stret It is occupying 
the attention of the entire nation. President Eisen- 
hower and ‘ I nt Nixon, Governor Steven- 
son and Senator Kefauver debating questions 
of importance all citizens need to understand 


Issue No. 8—CANDIDATES’ HEALTH: Ability 


REPUBLICANS 


ght to the office of 
ship and organiza- 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower bro 
President a superb background of leade 


tional experience. He had made an outstanding record as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in World War II 
This record raiséd him to such stature throughout the 
world, that in 1950, when the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization was set up, the signatory powers requested that Gen- 


eral Eisenhower be call retirement to com- 
mand the new defense forces. In 1952. after the infant or- 
ganization had been led into a full-fledged European 


defense pact, Genera] Eisenhower resigned this post to 
enter the campaign for the-Presider 

As President, he has given the office new dignity and 
honor. As the acknowledged leader of the Free World, 
President Eisenhower has advanced the cause of peace and 


progress, not only for the Un States, but for all the 
nations of the Free WV 

For some time now, the President has been carrying the 
entire burden of his office and has recovered completely 
from his illness. He has been on the job full time, both as 
the leader of the American people and as the head of his 
political party. In this, as in al] else, he has been completely 
honest with the people of the United States. He has an- 
nounced that he will undergo a thorough physical examina- 
tion a few weeks before the election, and that if it ever 
develops that he could not carry the duties of the Presi- 
dency he would let the people know 

President Eisenhower himself has said that he feels “fine.” 
Only recently (September 19, 1956) he told a nation-wide 
TV and radio audience 

“I am confident of my 
the responsibilities of the Pr. 
just ahead. If I were not so 
accepted renomination to this office 

“I hope that this conviction—this peace of mind—may 
bring assurance to many others * 

It is likewise clear that the President’s doctors consider 
his recovery complete. When quizzed as to whether they 
had placed any limitation on his campaign, President Eisen- 
hower said that the doctors always tell him he can do more 
than he wants to in that respect. 

Thus, the picture is clear. A great and dedicated Presi- 
dent is ready and able to give America four more years of 
the leadership which has resulted in an unprecedented 
record of peace, prosperity, and progress 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


own physical strength to meet all 
sidency, today and in the years 


convinced, I would never have 


BATTLE PAGE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 

















At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Committees 
agreed to share equally this weekly “Battle Page” 
and to prepare statements on eight major national 
issues to enlighten young citizens. This is the last in- 
stallment of the “Battle Page.” 





candidates to carry physical burden of office 


DEMOCRATS 


lo carry out the responsibilities of this office, the Presi- 
dent must be a vigorous and energetic man. 

No part-time President can fill this job, any more than 
a part-time teacher or a part-time student could carry out 
a full-time schedule 

Even before his illness, President Eisenhower was a part- 
time President. He spent nearly three months a year on 
vacation and nearly 40 per cent of his time away from 
Washington before he had his heart attack. (These facts 
were published by U.S. News & World Report, May 4. 


1956, on the basis of daily records which they have kept.) 

Eisenhower's frequent absences help to explain why 
his program is not supported by the Senators and Congress- 
men in his own party 


p Republicans are.out of touch with what the Presi- 
dent wants because he leaves his job to others. 

Now he intends to leave more of the job to his “close 
associates” than he has in the past, because his heart attack 
cuts back his working schedule (Feb. 29, 1956). 

As the President himself has said (Jan. 19, 1956), “It 
would be idle to pretend that my health can be wholly re- 
store . . . My future life must be carefully regulated to 
avoid excessive fatigue.” 

Under Army regulations, the President-could not serve as 
a general with his heart condition (Army Regulation No. 
40-105). Yet the President, who has more responsibility 
than any general, is serving not only with a heart con- 
dition but with ileitis too. 

Time magazine quotes leading doctors who say that there 
are up to almost two chances in three that the President 
will have another attack of ileitis. But this fact was not told 
to the reporters when they had their one and only press con- 
ference with the doctors after the ileitis operation last June. 
Newsmen have asked for another press conference with 
them but the White House will not let reporters talk to the 
do 

\mericans should ask themselves a common sense ques- 
tion. Suppose this question had been asked over a year ago 
—before the President’s heart attack: 

“Would you favor nominating and elécting to the Presi- 
dency a man—whether he be Democrat or Republican—who 
is nearly 66 years of age, who has had a recent heart attack, 
and a still more recent major abdominal operation?” 

{s there any doubt how 99 per cent of Americans would 
have replied? 

Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 














| TEXT week, millions of Ameri- 
‘cans will go the polls to elect 
the next President of the United 
States. If the percentage of eligible 
voters who vote this year reaches 
a new high, high school students 
throughout the country can take a 
large share of the credit. For months 
they have been working feverishly 
to bring eligible voters to the polls 
on Election Day. 

It’s all part of the massive “Reg- 
ister, Inform Yourself, and Vote” 
campaign being conducted by the 
American Heritage. Foundation in 
ooperation with Scholastic Maga- 





ALL-AMERICAN GIRL 


Dear Sir: 
| am a student at Eugene Field School 
in Rock Island, Ill. | attend the physically- 
handicapped room. | would very much 
like to be an election volunteer. Though 
no one else in the room cares about 
wearing one of your buttons, | would 
proudly wear one. Even though | am the 
only one, | do hope you will let me do 
my part as a young American citizen, 
by setting an example for other high 
schoo! students. Enclosed is my pledge, 
part of which | have already fulfilled. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
Sally Cross 


The. American Heritage Foundation 
and Scholastic Magazines have awarded 
Sally a special certificate and button 
for her enthusiasm and public spirit in 
working for the election drive though she 
is physically handicapped. 











A Hastings High School student, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., talks over election facts 
with a housewife. 150 students made 
door-to-door calls to urge people to vote. 


Teen -Age Vote Drive 
Hits Peak 


Reports from the high school front throughout the U.S. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


zines. In our Sept. 20 issue, we asked 
high school students to send us re- 
ports on their campaign projects by 
Oct. 10. We realized the time limit 
was short. But we wanted to tell 
you about outstanding teen-age ac- 
tivities before the Election Day 
deadline. The reports published 
here are summaries of projects 
around the country which show 
large group participation and origin- 
ality of activity. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY ACADEMY 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Senior students at the school who 
live away from home have inau- 
gurated and supervised a_letter- 
writing campaign. The Seniors or- 
ganized all the other students in 
the school for the campaign. At 
registration time, each student wrote 
home to family, friends, and ac- 
quaintances, reminding them of the 
importance of registration. On elec- 
tion eve, the students will write 
follow-up letters reminding their 
friends and neighbors to vote. 


NORTH BRANCH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NORTH BRANCH, MINNESOTA 


Students first divided themselves 
into committees. Each committee 
then handled a special phase of the 
project. One group was charged 
with making posters to arouse the 
interest of eligible adult voters. 


Others spoke at PTA meetings, foot- 
ball games, on radio and television, 
to encourage people to register and 
vote, Just before Election Day, stu- 
dents will go out on sound trucks 
to remind people to vote. To climax 
their election work, the students will 
compile local, state, and national 
voting statistics from the 1952 elec- 
tion and compare them with 1956 
results. 


NORTH PLATTE HIGH SCHOOL 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBRASKA 


More than 160 students partici- 
pated in election activities. Art stu- 
dents prepared posters using the 


(Continued on page 27) 


Paradise High School, Paradise, Calif., 
staged mock political convention to stir 
up interest in the election. The entire 
student body participated in the two-day 
event. in photo, “Texas delegation” 
members stage a demonstration to bally- 
hoo their candidate for the Presidency. 
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Gay Head 


Q. 1 went steady with my girl 
friend for ten months before I 
moved to the next state. We lik 
each other very much and want to 
know if we should keep on going 
steady. 


A. You two are a hun 1 miles 
apart. You miss Ellen, and E!! 
hardly live without \ 

want to date anyone els 
are you going to do on those week 
ends that you can’t Will 
you stay home when your nev 
school has dances? Will you always 
go stag to parties, basketball games 
and picnics? What about Ellen? You 
two used to do everything together 
Her life is going to seem pretty dull 
after last year’s gaiety 

It's not as if you 

up after an unpleasant spat. You 
both know how the other feels, and 
can still see each other on week 
ends. But you owe it to yourselves 
to join in the fun the r 
classmates are having. Even if 
see Ellen every week end yu have 
to live with your other frien: 
ing the rest of the week. And having 
fun only three days out of seven is 
cutting a sizable chunk out of your 


en Can 
You don't 
but what 


rreaking 


st of your 


you 


is dur 


life. You both might start to resent 
those lonely nights at home, and 
then, where would that happy re- 
lationship be? Talk the matter over 
together, and come up with a solu- 
tion that will make you both happy, 
most of the week. But don’t do any- 
thing on the sly. No secret in such 
1 matter stays a secret long 


Q. Last year I struck up a friend- 
ship with another ninth grade girl. 
This year I don’t like her as well 
as I did then. How can I stop being 
her best friend and still be on good 
terms with her? 


A. You have a ticklish problem 
on your hands! But in time probably 
you can solve it without serious 
damage to your friend Sylvia's feel- 
ings. First of all, ask other girls to 
your house after school. If it’s plain 
that Sylvia expects to come too, 
make her as welcome as you make 
the others. Soon Jess and Anne will 
start asking you to do things with 
them, and you can refuse Sylvia's 
invitation to watch TV at her house 
by saying, “Sorry, Syl, but tonight 
['m going to a pajama party at 
Anne’s. How about next Friday?” 


Talk to other people between 
classes. Be active in some organiza- 
tion that Sylvia isn’t in. The key to 
solving your problem is not to make 
Sylvia feel you don’t want to have 
anything to do with her. Rather 
than exclude her from your life, 
add other things to it. She'll realize 
that while you still like her, you 
have many other interests as well. 
Maybe she'll make other friends, 


too. 


Q. I would like to write a boy 
in my class who moved-away a 
month ago. Mother said to wait 
until he writes to me, but his friends 
say he thinks I don’t want him to 
write. Should I write him? What 
should I say? 

A. As far.as waiting goes, Mom 
has the right idea. Give Tom a 
chance to get settled in his new 
town. He’s busy making new friends, 
and probably hasn’t had much time 
to think of the old ones. But he will, 
after a while, and if he considéred 
you one of those special people 
back home, you'll hear all that’s 
happened to him since he left. 

Maybe he’s timid about writing 
to you. If you wait, as Mom advised, 
youll have a very good reason to 
write him. It won't look as if you're 
chasing him, either. Say, “Dear Tom, 
it's been two months since you 
abandoned us here in Greenville. I 
thought you might like to hear how 
your old partners-in-crime have been 
behaving themselves . . .” He'll be 
delighted to hear from you, and 
will know that you will welcome 
his letters. 





Take a Vote 


“Nothing good on television to 
night,” groaned Paul, who was lying 
on the living room floor reading the 
paper. 

“Whats on Feature Theatre?” 
asked his brother Ernie, as he turned 
on the TV set. “That's usually pretty 
good.” 

“It really burns me up. Theyre 
supposed to show a thriller. But 
Feature Theatre is not on tonight,” 


Paul answered. “The President is 
speaking instead.” 

“That's right!” exclaimed Ermie. 
“Elections are next Tuesday. We 
ought to watch him.” 

“Aw, heck, why should we watch 
him?” Paul demanded. “I won't be 
old enough. to vote for five years.” 

“And half of what these politi- 
cians say isn’t true anyway,” agreed 
Ernie. “Turn on the fights.” 

° a ° 

1. At what age should a person 
start to be interested in elections? 
Is it necessary for high school stu- 
dents to listen to the speeches of 
Presidential candidates? How much 
knowledge should you have about 
the campaign? Should the elections 
be discussed in school? 


2. In what ways is following the 
campaign valuable to_a teen-ager? 
Can a student play an active part 
in an election, even though he is too 
young to vote? Would this be in- 
teresting? Valuable? Necessary? Can 
you explain the differences between 
the two political parties? If not, 
when do you plan to know the 
differences? 

3. Are all politicians liars? Why 
do some people think they are? Hoy 
can you find out if a politician i 
honest? Have you ever personally 
known anyone in politics? Have you 
ever thought about becoming a poli 
tician yourself? Why, or why not? 
Do you think your idea of what 
politicians are like is accurate? Ca 
you prove your idea? 





A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


How to Find A Job © 





1. “Shop” carefully for 


choice may change 
Many jobs that 














4. Carefully investigate four or five 
you might like to work in, Observe 
conditions. Talk to the workers. 
about opportunities for young workers. 











6. Register for a job at the office of your 
FREE State Employment Service. You'll be 
interviewed and a prospect card made for 
you. Call often to ask for openings. 


























7. Register with your FREE high school 
ployment service, Also—by reading 
newspapers — choose two or three 

private agencies and register for a job. 


8. Read newspaper want ads corefully. 
Learn what the abbreviations mean, Answer 
those ads which interest you—either in per- 
son or by a carefully written letter. 


9. Ask your friends who have jobs and your 
family to help you find a job. Talk to your 
favorite teachers. Often a neighbor can 
help you locate a good position. 
































12. Fill ovt each job application blank care- 
fully. Always think before you write. Use a 
good fountain pen. Be accurate about facts. 
Fill every blank if it is at all possible. 
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I.S.O. Poll Goes Heavily for “Ike 
Results of Poll No. 26 

the high school students of the United 

States would reele« margin. 

Of course, the re f the election on November 6 will show whether 

26, just completed by the Institute 

f the public at large. The ISO is 

ind its ballots are collected through 

culty advisors of more than 1800 student 


if they were of ' 


enhower President by a larg 


the teen-agers who 
of Public Opinion 
sponsored by Sc/ 
the cooperation 
paper members 
Out of a total 
Union, 72,503, or 61.6 per cent oi 
while 45,214, or 38 


school ‘students from every state in the 
the total, favored Eisenhower and Nixon; 
red Stevenson and Kefauve 
Question .1 on inced in the Sept. 13 issue, and also 
distributed by printed ballots, was: “If you could vote, which one of the 
following major party tickets nominated for President and Vice-President 
of the United States v | you vote for on Nov. 6, 1956?: (Republican) 
Dwight .D. Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon; (Democratic) Adlai E. 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver.” 

Students were given the opportunity to write in names of other candidates 
if they would not vote for either major party ticket. Less than one per cent 
wrote in names of other candidates, including those of the States Right8 
Conference, T. Coleman Andrews and Thomas Werdel. 

Students who took part in the poll represented 719 different senior and 
junior high $chools—public, private, or parochial—throughout the country, 
and are enrolled in Grades 8 to 12. Boys constituted 49.7 per cent of the 
total; girls 50.3 per When classified by sex, the results showed no 
significant differences between boys’ and girls’ opinions. Their respective 


votes were as follows 
Girls (59.081) 


61.6 per cent 
37.9 per cent 


Boys (58,382) 
61.7 per cent 
38.04 per cent 


For Eisenhower-Nixon 
For Stevenson-Kefauver 


To find out to what extent the students’ choices were influenced by the 
} t} 


ts were asked: “Do you think that 


politics of their parents, the students 
the men you would like to vote for would be the same as the choice of 
your parents?” 


Answers to this qui following percentage breakdown: 


Boys Cirls 
77.15 per cent 
19.4 per cent 


Yes: 72.5 per cent 


No: 19.8 per cent 


The remainder of the students did not answer this question. There was no 
indication whether students who would vote différently from their parents 
tended to favor one party rather than the other. 

In announcing the results, Kenneth M. Gould, director of the Institute 
of Student Opinion, said: “This poll is not based on a small weighted 
sample, as are such adult polls as Gallup’s and Roper’s. By securing the 
votes of more than 100,000 high school students, we aim to include a wide 
and representative cross-section of teen-age sentiment. The poll is not con- 
fined to readers of Scholastic Magazines. No attempt is made to select a 
particular type or age of students. If the results differ from those of profes- 
sional pollsters, which indicate a closer election than this, it may be due 
in part to the fact that nearly one fifth of the students favor different 
candidates from those their parents do a 

“Although the total contains ballots from every one of the 48 states, the 
numbers in some states constitute too small a sample to justify analyzing 
the results state -by state, or a calculation of possible electoral votes 

Ballot No. 26 contained questions on several other subjects, tabulation 
of which is not yet completed. Results of these questions will be announced 
later. In the case of Question No. 5, “Do you believe that all states should 
pass laws making young people eligible to vote at the age of 18, as Georgia 
and Kentucky have done?”’, preliminary figures indicate the following per- 
centage breakdown: Yes, 56.3%. No, 29.9%. No opinion, 9.7%. 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Chiang Kai-shek (p. 5)—In China, 
family names come first. Chiang’s 
given name, therefore, is “Kai-shek,” 
by which his close friends might address 


him. 

Buddhism (p. 5)—The predominant 
religion of East Asia. It originated in 
India in the 5th century, B.C. Bud- 
dhists believe that man can escape the 
turmoil and suffering of the everyday 
world through contemplation. 

lama (p. 11)—A Buddhist priest of 
Tibet. Tibet’s lamas live in vast, fort- 
ress-monasteries. The chief lama ruled 
the country until 1950, when the Red 
Chinese invaded his country. Today, 
the chief lama takes his orders from the 
Communists. 

Mongolia (p. 11)—Mongolia is di- 
vided into two regions. Outer Mongolia 
has been a satellite of Soviet Russia 
since 1924. Inner Mongolia is a prov- 
ince.of Red China. 

gorge (p. 11)—A narrow passage. 

coolies (p. 11)—In Asia, unskilled 
laborers. 

junk (p. 11)—Wooden sailing vessel 
used mostly by the Chinese. Eyes are 
painted on the bows of junks, as the 
sailors believe this will enable the 
boats to see their way through the 
teeming traffic of China’s rivers, 

Manchus (p. 14)—A Mongolian peo- 
ple native to Manchuria. In 1644, the 
Manchus conquered China and ruled 
this vast empire unti] 1911. In the pres- 
ent century, there have been many mar- 
riages between Chinese and Manchus, 
and the differences between these two 
peoples are slowly disappearing. 

Kuomintang (p. 14)—In Chinese, 
huo—nationalist; min—people’s; tang— 
party. 

war lord (p. 14)—When the Manchu 
emperors were Overthrown; the prov- 
inces of China fell under the control 
of powerful generals, called “war lords.” 

dynasty (p. 14)—A succession of 
rulers, of the-same line or family. There 
were at least 15 dynasties during the 
history of the Chinese Empire. 

tungsten (p. 15)—Metal used in mak 
ing heat-resistant. steel. 


Say It Right! 

Chiang Kai-shek (p. 5)—jyong kigh- 
sheck. 

queue (p. 5)—kyoo (as‘in “cute.”). 

Soong Mei-ling (p. 5)—soong may- 
leeng. 

Mao Tse-tung (p. 5)—MA-oh DZUH- 
TUNG. 

Taiwan (p. 5)—tie-wahn. 

Sinkiang (p. 11)—shin-jahng. 

loess (p. 11)—LOW-ess. 











...a8 an airman, your training 
will make you a valuable man 


in this jet air 


The brightest future today belongs to the man with 
sound technical training. And nowhere else is the 
opportunity greater for training in jet maintenance, 
electronics and allied fields than in the U. §. Air 


YOU GO PLACES FASTER 
ON THE ALL-VOLUNTEER TEAM 
THE 


U.S. AIR FORCE 
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age 


Force. Whatever your future plans may be, your Air 
Force experience will prove invaluable. So, start 
building a rewarding career for yourself right now. 
See your local Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 


Paste coupon on postcard and mail to: 

Airman Recruiting Information Branch 
Box 2202, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Please send more information on my opportunities for 
enlisting in the U. S. Air Force. I am between the 
ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name 
Address. ‘ ___Age 


City Zone REE ale : 
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8-72-sc 














John Hudson in Cleveland News 


I. READ THE CARTOON 
Fill in the information 


1. By knocking at the door, Red China is asking for 


admission to the 


mice lpecetneeees 
2. The hammer and sickle is used by the cartoonist 


to indicate that Red China is a 
country. 
cartoonist shows 


3. The 


arms used in two recent 


crammed with 
wars were in 


suitcases 


wars These 


e killed in one of 


these wars. It was th: ec War: 
5. Would you say that this cartoonist is trying to 
indicate that Red China should or should not be admit- 


nd 


soldiers we1 


4. About 40,000 U. S 


ted to.the United Nati 


Ik WHICH ONE? 

Write N or R, if the statement refers to Nationalist 
or Red China, respectively. Write B, if it refers to both. 
—l. Mao Tse-tung heads its government 
—2. Its population is about 585 million. 

—83. ‘Farming is a major occupation. 
—<4. Chiang Kai-shek heads its government. 
—5: It is a member of the U.N. 














Unit on The Two Chinas 


Most of the farms are owned by the people who 


work them. 
. Industrial production has increased greatly since 
1950. 
8. Education is a major part of the country’s program. 
— 9. It has received U. S. financial aid. 
—10. It is said to have the largest army in the world. 


lll. LAND AND PEOPLE J 


Write T if the statement is true. Substitute the correct 
answer if the underlined word makes it false. 
. China is larger in area than Russia. 
2. Hong Kong is a British port off the Chinese main- 





land. 
Manchuria is an industrial region of China. 





The Yangtse River is China’s “river of sorrow. 








ies hina’ s river boats are called “coolies.” 


Buddhist priests of Tibet are called “lamas.” 





Rice is China’s most important food product. 





- Hankow is Red China’s capital. 
name of Old China’s wise 





Confucius is the 





philosopher sa 
Taiwan is about 2 2 000 miles off Cc hina’s mainland. 





IV. WHICH IS IT? 
Write the letter of correct choice. 

The “Long March” was: (a) the retreat of the 

Nationalist armies in 1949 from the Red Army; 

(b) the Japanese advance to Hankow in the 1930's; 
) the flight across China of Mao’s Communists 

in 1934. 

During World War II, Japan: (a) invaded China; 

(b) helped Chiang fight against the Communists; 

(c) helped Russia strengthen the Communist 

movement -in China. 

Each of these countries bordering China is di- 

vided, half free and half Communist, except: (a) 

Korea; (b) Burma; (c) Indo-China. 

Which is not true about Russia~-Red China rela 

tions? (a) Red China has been receiving Russian 

aid in materials and weapons; (b) Russia receives 

large shipments of food from Red China; (c) Rec 

China does not have the Soviet style collectiv« 

farms. 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each answer 
in Question I, 3 for each answer in Questions II and III, 
5 for each answer in Question IV. Total, 100. 


and 
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Last Chance to Enter $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


$200 CASH and a GOLD 
ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 
“What my home town means to me” 





Here are two examples: 


WRITE ABOUT OUR NEW Gym 
OR HOW / GOT ON THE 
FOOTBALL TEAM / 


A BUNCH OF US GIRLS RAISED 
THE MONEY TO BRING A STUDENT 
70 OUR SCHOOL FROM KOREA. 

/ COULD WRITE ABOUT THAT. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
lst Prize . . . . $200 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 


2nd Prize . 
3rd Prize . . 
147 Cash Prizes 


$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Attention, senior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, “What my home town means to 
me,” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, junior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, ““What my home town means to 
me,” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, 
in ink and in legible handwriting or in typewriting 
double-spaced. Te win extra awards (typewriters) your letter 
must be signed by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Maybe your town needs 
a new school and you’re campaigning for a certain type 
of school. Or, maybe your town is on or near a historic 
spot in American history. Perhaps there’s a new war 


memorial in your town. These are simple hints to start 


your mind working. 





*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


150 Chancés to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 
(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
Sed Priag oss $ 25 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
147 Cash Prizes . $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


lst Prize . 
2nd Prize . 


IT’S EASY.Start working on your entry today.When finished, 
be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful Gold Royal Portable by Aaving a local Royal 
dealer sign your entry. Mail not later than November 17, 1956, 


‘to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly im ink on one side of the paper 
only. or typewrite double-spaced onone side of the 
paper only, a letter or theme on topic “What my 
home town means to me.” In Senior Division 
10th, 11th, 12th grades) letter must not exceed 
00 words in length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 
8th. 9th grades) letter must not exceed 350 words 


in length 


2. Mail not later than November 17, 1956, to 
Royal! Portable Contest, c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry 
is signed with your name, home address, name of 


school, your schoo! grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high schoo! student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
the Royal McBee Corporation, its subsidiaries, or 
of its advertising agencies and their families. Con- 
test subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decision final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No 


entries returned. All entries, contents and ideas 
therein become the property of the Royal McBee 
Corporation to be used as it sees fit. 


S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Gold 
Royal Portable each, provided entry is signed by 
an authorized Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 
The 147 cash prizes in Senior and Junior Divisions 
will be awarded on the basis of 3 per state plus 
Dist. of Columbia. 


6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 12 issue of Scholastic Magazines. All prize 
winners will be notified by mail, and each will 


or 


receive his prize before December 25, 1956. 





John Witte 


SPORTS 


Wide 


John Witte 
Oregon State Tackle 
ANYONE who gets in John Witte’s way 


is in serious trouble. It’s like tangling 
with a runaway truck. A 6-ft. 2-in. 240 
pounder, John leaves you for dead 
when he hits you. Thanks mainly to his 
ferocious blocking and ta: kling, Oregon 
State surprised the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference last year—finishing second when 
picked for eighth. 

The big boy is a 100 per 
State product. At Klamath Falls H. S.., 
he ‘was all-state in both football and 
wrestling. Upon rriving at Oregon 
State in 1951, he quickly made 
weight felt. Not only did he win 
letter in football but went all the way 
to the finals of the national collegiate 
wrestling championship—just missing a 
berth on the Olympic team 

After’ a fine soph 1952 
me joined the Army for two years 

€ came out just in time for the 1955 
season—much_ to regret of the 
Beaver foes. He All-Op 
ponent team. And small wonder. Ore 
gon U. ran one play at him, was 
stopped cold, and kept away the rest 
of the afternoon. 

In State’s great 10-0 upset of Stan 
ford, the Indians moved the ball to the 
one-yard line—and wound up on the 
two, five downs later, with Witte toma- 


cent Beaver 


his 


his 


e€ason ill 


the 


made every 


Paul Wiggin 


Western Wonders 


hawking them on every play. Even 
UCLA, which clobbered State, 38-0, 
picked jarring John on its All-Opponent 
team. ° 

john’s line-up of favorites includes: 
movies, John Wayne and Debra Paget; 
singer, Patti Page; band, Guy Lom- 
bardo; school subject, sociology; and 
hobby, fishing and ceramics. 

His ambition in life is most unusual. 
First, he wants to play pro football. 
Next, he intends to become a pro 
wrestler. Then, with the money he has 
saved, he wants to start a—funeral par- 
lor! Already an apprentice mortician in 
Corvallis, he'll probably be leaving a 
lot of calling cards on the gridiron this 
year! 


Paul Wiggin 
Stanford U. Tackle 


[IF you're one of the 10,000,000 TV 
fans who watched the Ohio State- 
Stanford game last fall, you know all 
about Paul Wiggin. He was the big 
No. 79 who wrecked the Buckeye line 
and stopped the great Hopalong Cas- 
sady colder than an Eskimo pie. 

That’s Wiggin’s biggest joy in life— 
racking up ball-carriers. Standing 6-ft. 
3-in. tall and weighing 230 pounds, he 
hurts when he hits. And he’s almost 
impossible to flatten. He's so quick and 
igile that you can’t handle him. 


Here’s what Bob Bronzan, coach ot 
San Jose State, said after running into 
Wiggin last year: “We first put Jack 
Adams on him. Jack couldn't handle 
him. ‘So we two-timed him. But that 
didn’t work, Then we tried to angle 
him. He couldn’t be angled. It was just 
a case of sweating out the clock, after 
Wiggin destroyed both our offense and 
defense.” 

- The big Stanford tackle hails from 
Lathrop, Calif. He started at Modesto 
Junior College, but transferred to Stan- 
ford in 1953. An early season injury 
shelved him for the year. The next sea- 
son, without any college experience be- 
hind him, he stepped right into a 
regular position, appearing in all 10 
games for a total of 320% minutes—tops 
among the tackles. Last year he played 
389% minutes in 10 games. 

A fine, modest, responsible type of 
athlete, Paul has won the Buck Club 
Award for Leadership in Football and 
is now serving asa student member on 
the Stanford Athleti¢ Board. 

Football! isn’t the only sport in which 
he shines. He’s also one of the Coast's 
outstanding rugby players and could 
have been a great shot putter, too, if 
he hadn’t decided to concentrate on 
football. 

He is majoring in physical education 
with the idea of becoming a teache: 
and coach. 

—HermMan L. MAsin, Sports Editor 














> Good fun is in store for viewers of 
The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet 
October 31 (ABC-TV, 9 p. m.). Ozzie 
will try to teach Ricky and some of his 
school chums a thing or two-about mu- 
sic when the kids organize a high school 
dance band specializing in rock and roll. 
Ozzie, an old banjo, player from way 
back, finds it hard to teach his ‘young 
pupils in “The Banjo Players.” 


> “1600 Pennsylvania Avenue,” a study 
of the White House from John Adams’ 
time to the present, is the always inter- 
esting Radio Workshop's theme for its 
show the week before election, Friday, 
November 2, 8:30 p. m.. (CBS). 


> Still another quiz show appears on the 
network’s schedules. This one, Take a 
Giant Step, offers a four-year college 
education and travel to foreign coun- 
tries as top prizes to contestants between 
seven and seventeen. The foreign tour 
culminates the winner’s college career. 
Its debut is on CBS-TV, Wednesday, 
November 7, at 7:30 p.m. Bert Parks is 
quizmaster. Here is how this show 
works. Each contestant selects the area 
of his most intensive knowledge. No re- 
strictions will be placed on the subject 
which a contestant can choose. He can, 
for example, choose a subject from 
schoo] work or hobby. Preliminary prizes 
will be mementos with a particular sig- 
nificance and value to the contestant. 
No cash prizes will be given. For in- 
stance, a contestant selecting “baseball” 
as his subject might win a pair of World 


Series tickets on one level and Mickey 


Mantle’s baseball glove on the “next. 
There will be eight levels of questions. 
Contestants will have to go home and 
consider going on after answering the 
fifth question. Each succeeding question 
will require a separate week. Four 
weeks, then, is the minimum time in 
which you can win a college education. 
Would you like to work your way 
through college in four weeks? Ed Jurist 
is the producer for Entertainment Pro- 
ductions, Inc., thé creators of the $64,- 
000 Question, Ggallenge, and around 
and around we go and when we'll run 
out of quiz show ideas, nobody knows. 
The goals of this new show, however, 
are a great improvement. 


>» Playhouse 90 (CBS-TV), November 
8, 9:30 p.m., has an interesting play, 
The Big Slide, the story of a silent film 
comedian’s downfall, starring Red Skel- 
ton and Rhonda Fleming. 





Official SPALDING FAST-FLITE basketball* 
with extra-tough rubber cover plays like a 
tournament ball—anywhere! - 


Rough courts miurder leather basketballs. 
But you can. play this rubber-covered 
Spalding FAST-FLITE® wherever you 
please. On any surface in good weather or 
bad—this ball can take it! 


The waterproof FAST-FLITE is official 
in every way. Looks and plays like an 
expensive leather ball. Ideal for your home 
or school outdoor courts. See the FAST- 
FLITE at your Spalding dealer’s today— 
$15.65. 


*Tested and approved by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. 


SPALDING. 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 


Leave it out all night with no danger. 
It’s waterproof. And it outlasts 
leather balls on any kind of court 
The FAST-FLITE is official in size, 
weight and rebound. 


EA 


learn and pley basketball right at 
home with a FAST-FLITE ball and 
this official goal. Made from strong 
steel, with welce et holders, rigid 
braces. Pair of #71 roals—$12.00. 





Trip Around the World 


By Betty Ann Kittles, Athens H. $., Athens, Texas 


* Starred words refer to nations and cities 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which -mey be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheefs, - design 
with answer filled in, 
and stat tudent 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
qrade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers in next issue, 

















































































































. The prime-minister of this nation 
is Louis St. Laurent. 
. Untruth. 
. Not off. 
. Initials of master of ceremonies 
on TV's This Is Your Life. 
. Increase in number. 
. Land of the Nile (possessive). 
9. Boot-shaped European nation. 
2. Gold (Spanish). 
3. International Phonetic Organiza- 
tion (abbr.). 
. TV comedian _____ Caesar. 
5. Small insect that stings. 


Island nation south of India. 

. This nation rules Algeria. 

. Not out. 

. Edward R. Murrow’s nickname. 
Negative reply. 
His, hers, and _ 

. Near or close to. 

3. Popular song, 
Any Fun? 
Francisco Franco is the ruler of 
this European nation. 

. Lots of energy. 

. Perform. 

. Not young. 

“_____tu, Brute!” (Shakespeare). 

. Division of geological time. 

. Movie, The Man Never Was. 


_ You Having 


Tweed ... the one fragrance 


. Cowboy show. 


above all others .. . fo wear 
anytime, anywhere. 


" 
a few members of the Ri 
famous TWEED family: // 
TWEED Hair Spray 


SEE “MASQUERADE PARTY” EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 


8. This nation’s leader is Nehru, 
. Capital of Egypt 
. Dover is the capital of this state 


(abbr.). 


3. Birds can do thi: 
5. Either, _ 


Movie, First Romance. 
Bushel (abbr.). 


. Corrode. 
. Pacific nation made up of four 


main islands. 


2. Distress signal. 
3. The President's initials. 
. Opposite of stood 


? 


Movie, Young as You Feel. 


. Route (abbr.). 

. Salutation (slang 

. Sovereign count 
52. Central America 


22. Nation west of Argentina. 

4. Limit. 

5. Nothing. 
3. Woman in the Air Force (abbr.). 
. Creole jazz star Kid ___ 
. Nation that borders Israel. and 


Syria. 


2. Land of Mount Everest. 
. Moscow is its capital. 


Fish eggs. 


. Possesses. 
3. Rodent. 
. A feather neckpiece. 
. Prefix meaning thr: 2. 
. Container. 
. Song, On the Road __ Mandalay. 
.. Laughing exclamation. 





For S-P-E-E-D In Erasing! 
You can’t find a better name for quickest, 
cleanest erasing—or a better eraser than 
specially-made Weldon Roberts Eraser JET! 
Choose the red rubber core (for pencil 
erasing) or the gray rubber one (for 
erasing ink and typewriting) in the con- 
venient, transparent plastic holder. Holder 
tip unscrews so eraser stick ¢an be moved 
outward. 
You can keep your pen-ond-peneil-like Jet 
Eraser with you always. Handy clip helds 
it securely in your pocket; keeps it from 
rolling off your desk. See Weldon Rob- 
erts Jet Erasers today at your stationer’s. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N.J. 
Wor ar . ——- Eraser "Specialists 


Waldon Roterts 
Enonannd 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 





a kemeks 


Everybo 


@ Size2%x3% 
© on portrait quality 
wallet paper 


: . 
WALLET r PHOTOS, Box 8-3-1, HILLSIDE, N.J, * 
Please send me 
() 24 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
() 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
C) 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enciosed 
C) ! enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE. 
| enclose portrait photo or snapshot which 
will return unharmed. if t'm not delighted with 
swap photos you will refund my money. 


NAME 
ADORESS 


feeereoeereeeeee® 





Teen-Age Vote Drive 
(Continued from page 17) = 


American Heritage slogan, “Register, 
Inform Yourself, and Vote.” Others did 
house-to-house canvassing, asking the 
following questions: 

1. How many eligible to vote? 

2. Have you registered? 

8. Do you need transportation? 

4. Do you need a baby sitter? 

Students will supply the necessary 

baby-sitting and transportation services 
wherever needed. 


ALLEGANY HIGH SCHOOL 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 

Students scoured the town, tag- 
ging more than 1000 cars with color- 
ful red, yellow, and blue tickets. 
The tickets, designed by the students, 
read: 

Your Attention is 
ARRESTED 

Are You Guilty of 
Failing to Register? 
DO It Today! 

Vote November 6. 

The class also obtained voting per- 
centages of Cumberland precincts in the 
1952 election. The low-voting precincts 
were divided among four student teams 
who canvassed the areas urging people 
to vote. 


PERRY CENTRAL SCHOOL 
PERRY, N. Y. 


Students first stirred up interest in 
the campaign by holding a mass press 
conference in which they interviewed 
the U. S. Congressman from their dis- 
trict. Adult voters listened attentively 
while students fired questions on eco- 
nomics, farm policy, foreign policy, 
defense spending, and civil rights. 

The students had publicized the 
meeting by preparing posters and writ- 
ing articles in the local newspaper. 


NORTHERN CAMBRIA JOINT HIGH ~ 

SCHOOL 

SPANGLER, PA. 

“Either you run the government, OR 
the government runs you!” 

“Bad politicians are elected by good 
people who don’t bother to vote!” 

“Your vote is THE vote!” 

These were a few of the handbills 
designed by students and distributed 
to people in the town. On registration 
and election days, girls also offered 
baby-sitting services to their neighbors, 
and boys volunteered to drive people 
to the polls. 





Good Sign 
Judge: “Didn't you see the sign, 
‘Fine for Parking?” 


Driver: “Yes, and I agreed with it.” 
Annapolis Log 





Do long assignments cut into 
your time for other activities? 
Make short work of home- 
work with a Smith-Corona. 
You'll get better grades; too! 
A Silent-Super Smith-Corona, 
the world’s finest portable, 
can be yours for as little as 
$1.25 a week. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 





For pictures that 
sell... hothing 
can Lert 3 


GRAPHIC: 


You can’t do good work with an in- 
ferior camera. That’s why 93% of 
all press photographers use Graphics. 
Your pictures will have new bril- 
liance and Variety when you use a 
press type camera. Choose from 
‘three different ‘‘23’’ models: the 
Century, Pacemaker Crown and 
Pacemaker Speed Graphics. Each 
has its own advantages with as 
many as 27 helpful features—just 
like the larger “‘45’’ models used by 
professional photographers 


a free copy of 
Make 
Grafiex Prize 
Comera.” Then 
talk to your Graflex deol- 
er and select the model 
that fits your budget 


GRAFLEX: 


ROCHESTER &, N. Y. 


Write for 
“How to Money 
With a 


Winning 


DEPT. SC-1, GRAFLEX, INC 


! 

i Dept. SC-1, Graflex, tnc., Rochester 8, -N 

q Please send me a FREE copy of “How to | 
1 Make Money With a Graflex Prize Winning } 


i Camera.” 





| feel. 


| send them to Carol Ray, 





| cause skin troubles, 
| people don’t realize that skin eruptions 
| may be brought on by a food allergy. 
| If you suspect any food, keep a record 


| time. If, in 


| should be washed every 


| wash their hair once a 


Tips on good habits for good health 


| hes girl wants to have a clear, 
4 fresh complexion. Every boy wants 
the physical stamina to make the team 
in his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
“Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column. 


The Cueshin Bey 


break out 
My girl 
should 


Q. Eggs make my face 
Should I eat them anyway? 
friend’s mother says everyone 
eat 3 to 5 eggs a week 

A. If find that certain 
avoid them. 


toods 
Often 


you 


of what you eat—a kind of food diary— 
and show it to your doctor. Perhaps 
he can discover what foods you should 
avoid. He can also suggest other foods 
that will give you the same food values 


as eggs. 


Q. 1 have a terrible time getting to 


sleep at night. What can I do about it? 


A. It may just be a passing phase 


| and the less you worry about it, the 


sooner you'll fall asleep. Have you tried 


| quiet music? Light reading? A glass 


to think soothing, 
rather than upsetting, thoughts at bed- 
spite of these homely 
your insomnia still persists, 


of hot milk? Try 


remedies, 
see your doctor. 


Q. Does hair fall out if it is washed 


| toe often? 


A. No, but a sensible hair-washing 
routine should be followed. Oily hai: 
four or five 
week, or every 
week or 
people prefer to 


week). 


days; dry hair, once a 
10 days; normal hair 
two (though most 


every 


oO Co o 
Food vs. Water. Did you know 
that you can live longer without food 
than you can without water? Water is 
needed for digestion and absorption of 


| food, for normal elimination of body 
| waste, as a part of all body tissues and 


body fluids, to help regulate body tem- 
perature through the evaporation of 


sweat, and as a carrier of nutrients to 
all body cells. These are all good rea- 
sons to drink at least eight glasses of 
water a day. 
@ co oe 
Toenail Tip. . When you cut the 
nails on your toes, cut straight across. 
Do not “shape” them as you do your 
fingernails, because cutting out the cor- 
ners Of the nails may produce painful 
ingrown toenails. Be careful not to cut 
the nails too short, either; nails should 
reach just to the tips of the toes. 
oO oO Oo 
For Oily Skins. . With a coarse 
washcloth or complexion brush, soap 
the face with warm water, using a 
circular motion upward. Rinse a few 
times with clear water and finally with 
cold water, witch hazel, or an astrin- 
gent. Do this on rising and at least 
once more during the day. At night, 
before going to bed, repeat. Don’t go 
bed with a greasy cream—or any 
cream—on your face while the condi- 
tion persists. 
oO oo uo 


Quigs Quiz. . . . Question: When do 
you catch cold most quickly? Answer: 
When your body is tired or chilled. 
Conclusion: To help prevent colds, get 
plenty of rest and dress warmly in cold 
weather. Don’t go from an overheated 
room into the cold outdoors without 
being properly clothed. 

° ° oe 
Enhancing flavor is what -counts, 
So spice your food in small amounts! 


Easy with the chili, Willie! Don’t 
flood your food with chili or other 
sauces, or salt and pepper. Use condi- 
ments and sauces to bring out flavor, 
not drown it. 


irwin Kaplan in This Week 


“Well, make up your mind—do you or 
don’t you want some mustard on it?” 








Unmatched in Uniformity 
“Feel,’’ Playability and 
Acceptance 


The MacGregor X10L basketball again 
has been named the official ball for all 
intercollegiate games in Madison 
Square Garden (1 8th consecutive year). 
AccuRated for weight, balance, round- 


ness and durability. 


You and your team deserve the best 
. play the new AccuRated XT0L. 


Available 


now from... 


ee 
WacGjusgor 


The sign of your sports speciolist 


THE MACGREGOR CO. 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


Basketball * Football © Baseball 


Golf - Tennis 





Mii Tops, don’t miss. ii Good. 
Fair. Save your money. 


“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE 
FREE. (20th Cent.-Fox. Produced by 
Henry Ephron. Directed by Michael 
Curtiz.) 


Here is a bright, sunny package of 
the tunes your parénts whistled back 
in the Twenties. The story that ties 
them together is based, rather sketchily, 
on the career of the song-writing team 
of De Sylva, Brown, and Henderson. 
As played by Gordon MacRae, Ernest 
Borgnine and Dan Dailey—with an 
agreeable assist from Sheree North— 
they recall a colorful era of brainless 
musical comedies. and early talkies. 
The tunes still make mighty good lis- 
tening, and the picture itself is filled 
with all the glitter and sentiment of 
show business. 


MiYTOWARD THE UNKNOWN. 
(Warner Brothers. Produced and di- 
rected by Mervyn LeRoy.) 


Out of the testing of supersonic jet 
and rocket-propelled planes has come 
a movie of tremendous impact. For it 
is not only the planes that are being 
tested at the Edwards Air Force Base 
in California, but the men who fly 
them as well. To dramatize this, Wil- 
liam Holden has been cast as an Air 
Corps pilot just released from a Korean 
prison camp. He wants to return to the 
job he knows and loves best. But Lloyd 
Nolan, his commanding officer, is aware 
that unless Holden has regained his 
old self-confidence after his terrifying 
experience, he is merely courting death. 
The drama is intense, the Air Corps 
footage both authentic and exciting. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don't miss. iA Good. 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


Musical—(M); Docu- 


Drama—(D); Comedy—iC);: 
Western—(W). 


mentary—(¥); Animated Carteon—(A) ; 
WHY iWar and Peace (D); Lust for 
Life (D); Moby Dick (D); The King 
and I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! 


‘ (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets 


of the Reef (Y); Wee Geordie (C), 
“The Silent World (Y); Seven Won- 
ders of the World (Y); High Society (M); 
The Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One 
(D); The Vagabond King (M). 
The Opposite Sex (M); The Ambas- 
sador’s Daughter (C); Edge of Hell (D). 
“The First Traveling Saleslady (M). 





Your Viutual 
Benefit Life 


Vian savs: 


too young 
to think 
about your 
future.” 


Your future will always be just ahead 

of you. Now it’s probably a job, college 
or military service. Before you know it, 
the scene changes and you're concerned 
with marriage, home, children. And then, 
all too soon, planning to take life easy. 
In every phase of your future, good life 
insurance, intelligently selected, will play 
a vital part—providing a savings plan, 

a fund for borrowing in emergencies, 
protection for those who depend on you 
and the means for retirement. And the 
earlier you start, the less it will cost you. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Secret of Maturity,” Scholastic 
33 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


300 BROADWAY, NEWARK. N. J 





WIN a College Scholarship 


EXPLORE THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE 
Send today for your free “Wonders of 
Science” book. Contains complete 
details on CHEMCRAFT’S $1000 
Scholarship Contest. You'll find all the 
fascinating chemistry and microscope 
sets there too. Show them to your 
family; they'll want you to get started 
on @ real science career with a Porter 

VChemcraft outfit 


FREE SCIENCE BOOK! 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 


' DEPT. H, Hagerstown, Md. 
Send my FREE copy of “WONDERS OF SCIENCE 
containing scholarship information and pictures 
of your science ovtfits. 

—_..Age— 











WALLET SIZE § 
PHOTOS 

From favorite pictures such as: 
| Graduations, Classmates, Babies, 
Family, Friends, Pets, Weddings, 
‘etc. Send $1 with picture (or 

). Add 10¢ pest. & hand. 
Originals returndd with 25 beau- 
tiful prints on finest double 
“ae era paper. 


Back Guarantee 
FREE! : Photo Enclosed 
in Beautiful Plastic 
Send for FREE Literature 
ROXANNE STUDIOS - Box. 138 - Dept. SS} 
t St. Sta., New York 5, N.Y 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and comolete line of Medere 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sens nal mmission 

financial nvestment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

(50? Maple S!t., Scranton 5, Pa 


S 





TLETTES GENUINE 
FRENCH PERFL MES 
$1.00 ppd 
Samples from world renowned Perfumers. 
Supply limited—this offer may never be dupli, 
cated at this low price. Order several sets NOW 
for GUARANTEED PROMPT delivery! 
PERFUME IMPORTERS CoO. 
Dept183-A,Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Buy U.S. Defense Stamps | 


the name to remember in 


 — 
FLUTES ons PICCOLOS ». 


ARMSTRON 





i ORR Ai DLs. | 


~ 


SAY WHAT - 
YOU PLEASE 


+ ania Naat 


al ae 


This let- 


is open 


- and that’s what we mean! 
ters column, a regular f 
to opinion on any subject 
of any kind, brickbats or 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


eature, 
and eriticism 


orchids. We 


Toll TV 
Dear Editor: . 

I am a sophomore in high 
this is my opinion on 
Sept. 20): 

Toll TV would be impractical in this 
vicinity, because the farmers couldn't 
afford the additional price they would 
be asked to pay. 

Jo Ann Lindesmith 
Addington (Oklahoma) School 


school and 


rv (WW 


Correction, Please! 
Dear Editor: 

Just finished reading 
Satellites in the October 11 issue. On 
the map (page 11), Albania, a Soviet 
satellite, appears in grey, while all the 
other satellites were shown with red 
stripes. How come? Did you run out 
of red ink? 


unit on the 


James Anderson 


Long Island City, N. Y 


right, we're 
\lbania should 


Editor's Note: You're 
so wrong. Of course, 
have been red, not grey. To make up 
for it, our face is red. It was all an 
oversight (possibly wishful thinking) 
by the cartographer. Anyhow, thanks to 
reader Anderson and severa! others who 
have called the mistake to our atten- 
tion. 


Rock ‘n’ Roll 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in answer to “A Matter 
of Opinion” (rock ‘n’ roll) in the Sept 
27th issue of World Week 


a ek 
wr 
¥< i wily y 


oN \"% yess = tall 
aw ee fh Aa ne 


~ 
- eater ed 


ywhere 


N DIANA 





I do not see how rock ’n’ roll music 
can be blamed for teen-age unrest. We 
teen-agers are like balloons. Our 
thoughts build up inside of us as air in 
a balloon. Rock ’n’ roll music gets inside 
us and sort of pushes the air out. If 
we should do away with rock ‘n’ roll 
music there would be no moving force. 
We would build up these things inside 
of us until we just popped or broke as 
a balloon would do. Our lives would 
then be damaged forever, never could 
we be the same. 

This group of police officers will find 
that the teen-agers who have been get- 
ting in trouble are trying to find a 
moving force such as rock ‘n’ roll music. 

Kathy Miller 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Dear Edito;: 

My opinion of the rock ’n’ roll riots 
is that they are caused by a group of 
teen-agers who can’t control their emo- 
tions. The teen-agers let out their emo- 
tions and sit, pull their hair, and scream. 
They don’t make a good impression on 
the young children. The beat and 
rhythm of the music cause them to get 
up and dance but then their emotions 
let go and they start throwing chairs 
and anything that gets in their way. 
This damages property and injures 
other people who just like to sit and 
listen, 

Janice Brooks 
Mineville, New York 


Dear Editor: 

No, I don’t think rock ‘n’ roll has 
anything to do with teen-age unrest. 
I think that most kids do things they 
shouldn’t because their parents don't 
give them the attention and trust they 
want and need. Teen-age girls get the 
impulse to scream and to pull their 
hair when they hear singers like Elvis 
Presley not because of the excitement 
and thrills they get but because the 
critics expect it. 

I think if critics and parents would 
lay off rock ’n’ roll, it would soon be 
forgotten. 

To teen-agers it’s something new, 
exciting, and gets publicity. So please 
leave rock ’n’ roll as it is before it 
develops into something worse. 

Sue Williams 
Cahokia Comminfelds H. S. 
St. Louis, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

I think rock ‘n’ roll riots are caused 
by this rock ‘n’ roll jazz. This never 
happened before rock ’n’ roll music 
came out, This kind of music beats on 
the people until it just about drives 
them crazy. I think there is one person 


responsible for this. 
Raymond Drake 
Mineville, N. Y. 












LAUGHS. 


we 





Pfunny Stuff 


evening wore on,” 


continued 
the man who was telling the story 


“The 


‘Excuse me,” interrupted the wit, 
but ean you tell us what the evening 
wore on that oceasion?” 
“I don’t know that it is important, 
replied the storyteller. “But if you must 
it’ was the close of a summer 





ka w, 
lay 
rowster Blade 


The Waiting Game 


Here's a question from a young man 
vho must have had experience with 
giris 
The girl with him was boarding a 
s and called over her shoulder, “Meet 
at the Library at 7!” 

Okay.” he answered cheerily. “What 
you be there?” 


me 


ime will 
Coronet 


Perfect Fit 


\ three-hundred-pound man_ stood 
crazing longingly at the nice things dis- 
played in a haberdasher’s window for 

narked-down sale. A friend stopped 
if he was thinking of buying 


r pajamas, 


to maquuire 
hirts 


“Gosh, no!” replied the fat man wist- 
fully. “The only ready-made thing that 
its me is a handkerchief.” 

A Real Long-hair 

‘Are you the barber who cut my 
hair last time?” 

“No, I’ve only been here - two 
months.” 


Sheridan Tower 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Plumb Ingenious 


Polar ot cems on the chuck wagon 
is the laziest galoot I ever set on,” 
io Watson averred as he oo Seana off 
the herd down. “Know what he 

Soe t along? A sack of pop corn.” 

“First time I ever heard of anything 
like that in a chuck wagon,” 

Pete admitted, “but how would pop- 
ping corn make him out to be a lazy 
galoot?” 

Slim spat disgustedly. “That good- 
tor-nothing lazy varmint mixes a hand- 
ful of it in the hot cake batter every 

-.morning so the hot cakes will turn 
themselves over and save him the 


trouble.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Letter of Credit 


“Is it true that a gagman writes all 
of your material?” a comedian was 
asked by one of his fans. 

“That’s correct,” the comedian re- 
plied, “a man named X has been writ- 
ing my jokes for years. Of course, X 
isn’t his real name. It’s just a nickname 
I have for him.” 

“Why do you call him X?” the fan 
asked. 

“Because X sparks the mot,” the 
comedian said. ; 
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31 


No Thanks! 


With all the merry humor of his re- 
marks, many of Mark Twain's cryptic 
‘comments had a sound bedrock of 
everyday philosophy. For instanee, the 
evening in Bermuda when the author 
made an after-dinner speech. His sub- 
ject was gratitude. He, himself, he said, 
didn’t much care for gratitude of the 
noisy, boisterous kind. “Why,” he ex- 
claimed, “when some men discharge 
an obligation, you can hear the report 
fo: miles around.” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wi i“Tops, don’t miss. iM" “Good. 
“Fair “Save your money. 


Musical—(M); Doeu 
Western— (W) 


Comedy—(C) , 
Animated Cartoon— (A) 


Drama—«D) 
mentary— (Y) 


wi War and Peace (D); Lust tor Lite 
(D); Moby Dick (D); The King and I 
(M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); The 
Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets of the 
Reef (Y); Wee Geordie (C) 

#1iThe Silent World (Y); The Vaga- 
bond King (M); Seven Wonders of the 
World (Y);-High Society (M); The Phan- 
tom Horse (D); The Brave One (D). 
“The Ambassador’s Daughter (C); Edge 
of Hell (D); The Opposite Sex yin 
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The Army Reserve SUITS YOUR FUTURE 





Consider this SPECIAL PLAN FOR 
YOUNG MEN I-18"! 


Here’s a service plan that really suits your future new plan, you serve six months’ active duty— 
—allows you to serve most of your time at home fulfill the remainder of your military obligation 
as a member of an Army Reserve unit. Under this at home. Here’s how this special plan works: 


Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and pick | Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
the Reserve unit in your town that you like the best. @B will be sent for six months’ active duty training, where 
Then you can enlist dircetly into that unit: You know you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great chance be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit. 

for buddies to enlist and serve together. his means top technical training in your field. 


Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six 
months’ training won't begin until you finish high school 
or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours a 
week with your local unit. Since you’re starting to fulfill 
your military obligation at an earlier age, you'll 

finish sooner. 


4A Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 

After basic training, you return home, free to continue 
with your personal plans. One night a week, you will 
attend a training session at your local unit, and in the 
summer you will enjoy a two-week field encampment. 
No more active duty! It’s part-time service for the 
remainder of your military obligation! 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! Get all 


the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander or Unit Advisor. 
Find out about this new way to serve today! 


There’s a NEW way to serve 


in the U.S.ARMY RESERVE 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 








As college enrollments climb, classrooms will swell with students. Peak en- 
rollment is expected in 1960. Here Dartmouth senior class meets for lecture. 


College Rolls Up 


The tidal wave of college enroll- 
ments—scheduled to swamp campuses 
in 1960—has already begun. Raymond 
Walters, president emeritus of the Univ. 
of Cincinnati, reports in a preliminary 
nation-wide survey that college rolls for 
full-time students may be up as much 
as 10 per cent this year over last fall. 

“The remarkable fact,” reports 
Walters, “is that the current advances 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
recent soaring numbers of children... . 
It is clear that well over 40 out of every 
100 high school graduates last June 
went on this September to some type of 
advanced education. This is the largest 
proportion in United States history.” 

Major enrollment gains are in the 
fields of engineering and teaching. 


Asia TV Course 


This morning at 9:30, students in 18 
Connecticut and three Massachusetts 
high schools sat back for 30 minutes of 
TV viewing. By now the students are 
used to the assignment. Every Tuesday 
and Thursday morning since September 
llth, they have been taking a half-hour 





social studies telecourse, “Asia in Fer- 
ment,” over WNHC-TV, New Haven. 
The program features guest authorities 
on Asiatic affairs (among them: Chester 
Bowles, Ambassador Mohammed Ali of 
Pakistan), and a crew of college and 
university professors, foreign students, 
and authors. 

This morning, Gordon Burke, retired 
U.S. Foreign Service officer, spoke on 
“Fun and Art in China.” The program 
also featured a Chinese artist who dem- 
onstrated the various art forms of mod- 
ern China. 

By the time the TV series is com- 
pleted next January, lectures will have 
covered the economy, history, customs, 
education, health, and political devel- 
opment in 12 Asian countries. 

The series is being kinescoped, and 
some films may later be made available 
to other stations. Says “Asia in Fer- 
ment’s” director, Victor E. Pitkin: “We 
are trying to make the best selection 
of guest authorities, create special maps 
and charts, select certain film clips and 
combine them in such a way as to 
effectively communicate ideas. . . . I 
have no notion [that the TV course] is 
trying to replace teachers. We need to 
think through the role of teachers in 
the use of such programs as this.” 





Federal Aid 


As the election draws near, both 
Presidential candidates are reaffirming 
their stands on Federal aid to education. 

President Eisenhower, who last Jan- 
uary called for a five-year school aid 
program to provide $1,250,000,000 for 
school construction grants and some 
$750,000,000 in loans, says that he will 
press for a similar program over a four- 
year period, because of Congressional 
failure to pass a school bill. 

“What matters now,” Eisenhower says, 
“is not the argument in terms of parti- 
san politics as to why Congress failed to 
enact this needed legislation. What 
does matter to every American citizen 
is this fact: I shall call upon the next 
Congress to enact a school program te 
make up for the lost year... . 

Adlai Stevenson is proposing a broad 
10-year school improvement program 
to cost between $500,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 a year. The money 
would be raised partly from U.S. taxes, 
“primarily the income tax.” It would go 
not only for school construction, but also 
to raise teacher salaries, expand stu- 
dent exchange programs, and institute 
college scholarships for bright but 
needy pupils. 

The Eisenhower program is based on 
giving aid according to each state’s indi- 
vidual need. Thus, the $1,250,000,000 
would have to be matched by the states 
in varying amounts. The wealthier states 
would have to put up more money, 
proportionately, than the less wealthy. 
The Stevenson program would follow 
the lines of the Kelley bill, which would 
make a flat grant based on the number 
of school age children in each state. 
President Eisenhower found the Kelley 
bill “unacceptable.” 


Report Card 


(One in a series of summaries of ed- 
ucation gains chalked up in the past 
year, as reported by State Education 
Departments.) 

COLORADO: Appropriations for 
state-level administration has approxi- 
mately doubled. Many local citizens 
committees on education are following 
through with the work of the White 
House Conference. Since 1951, citizens 
committees have increased from four or 
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$75,000—to be matched | a founda- 
tion grant—for a study igher educa- 
tion in the state. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
nent was complete revision of the 
tate’s education code the legisla- 
ture. It “brought our school laws into 
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ophy of education 
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Extra Pay Solution 


cold war over teachers’ d 
tra pay for extra-curricular work. 
For several years, the 


York City’s school officials and 
ended the 
mands for ex- 
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hn Gnetlation to 
Ow dnnual Shanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 
NOVEMBER 22-24, 1956 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the Scholas- 
tic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies department 
in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen Age Book Club 
sponsors are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Reception Reception 
and Buffet Sifiprer and Refreshments 


ENGLISH COUNCIL SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Ivory Room Empire Room 
Sheraton-J efferson Hote} Hotel Cleveland 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 
November 22 (Thursday) November 23 (Friday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 5:15-7:15 P.M. 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


Send acceptance form below as soon as pussible. Admission 
Ka } } - 
R. LY a y guest card only which will be mailed to you before the 
oft o F ## * conventions Requests must be received by November 19.) 
SSeS See eSB SSS SSS SS SC SS SF SF SF SS SS SF SF SF SF SSF Se 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. I plan to attend the 
[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[) National Council of Teachers of English convention 





Name—— 


School 








Home Address ae : ¥ 
City ive . nuptial Zone EEE SS: 
I use: ( Sr. Scholastic World Week 0D Jr. Scholastic J) NewsTime 
0) Practical English ( Literary Cavaleade [ Teen Age Book Club 
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School Teachers Association has been 
backing a city-wide boycott of after- 
school activities without extra pay. 
(Teachers who are also athletic 
coaches have been receiving extra pay 
for some time.) The result has been a 
virtual crippling of school newspapers, 
dramatic societies, orchestras, ete. 
(Scholastic Teacher, March 15, 1956). 

Starting Feb. 1, an “experimental” 
schedule will compensate teachers at 
the rate of $8.75 a “session” (two 
hours- beyond the school day). 

A maximum number of sessions has 
been set for each activity. Top pay will 
go to newspaper advisers, who may 
earn an extra $525 a school year for a 
maximum of 60 sessions. The entire 
program will cost the city about 
$150,000 a year. 


English vs. Science 


For years, many liberal arts faculties 
have scorned what they consider a 
veneer knowledge of English which 
scientists get as undergraduates. At the 
same time many scientists wince at the 
helter-skelter knowledge of science 
which liberal arts undergraduates get. 

The Esso Research and Engineering 
Company, and a Hofstra College sci- 
ence professor recently brought this old 
conflict to a new focus. 

The Esso researchers surveyed 125 
of the company’s engineers and _ tech- 
nicians—all recent college graduates. 
Results: “45 per cent of supervisors 
listed letter and report writing as the 
greatest weakness among employees in 
the past five years. The recent gradu- 
ates quizzed agreed on the need for 
more effective training in writing... .” 
Perhaps the most significant part of this 
study was that nearly 40 per cent of 
the technicians held Master's or Doc- 
tor’s degrees. 

Meanwhile, Hofstra’s Leonard S. 
Davenport gave a seventh-grade gen- 
eral science test to 60 college students 
preparing to be teachers. The prospec- 
tive teachers scored 71 per cent. On 
the same test seventh graders averaged 
85. “Incredible!” said Davenport. “If 
this is a fair sample of elementary 
science teachers—and I think it is—we 
are in for serious trouble.” 


Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency is one of the 
reasons so many teachers are leaving 


the profession, Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, told the New 
York convention group. 

“The one indispensable ingredient 
for improved behavior,” she said, “is 
parents who have a sense of responsi- 
bility for what their children do and 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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shale in coal mines, reminding us of coal’s beginning 
millions of years ago. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


C OAL Is decomposed and petrified vegetable matter, 
most of which dates back to about 250 million 
years ago. This was the time of the Mississippian and 
Pennsylvanian periods—a hot, damp era of tremen- 
dous ferns, reeds and plants which gave these two 
periods the name, ‘Carboniferous Age.” Lepidodendron 
trees reached 100 feet into the sky and giant rushes 
towered 50 feet or more. Hundreds of varieties of ferns 
grew in great profusion. 

As these plants died — forming huge layers of partially 
decayed matter—they were buried by eroded earth, 
additional dead vegetation and the sediment of advanc- 
ing seas. Heat and pressure over millions of years, 
converted these masses first to lignite, or brown coal, 
and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In some places, 
additional! heat and pressure changed bituminous into 
anthracite, or hard coal. 


Even today leaf fossils can be seen imprinted in the 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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Scholastic 
| EACHER 


The Weekly News Magazine 
or Teachers 


CONTENTS 
ARTICLES 


Using Opaque Projectors 9-T 
So You‘re a New Teacher—10-T 


Adopt a Ship- 12-T 


DEPARTMENTS 


News—__ 
Teaching Guide for 
Student Edition 
Records and Tapes 


Travel Tips 


New Materials 
Films and Filmstrips 
Free Period 


Listenables and Lookables 


STAFF 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor 


ROY A. GALLANT, 
Managing Editor 


HOWARD J. LANGER, 
News Editor 


VERA FALCONER, 


Films and Filmstrips 


PATRICK D. HAZARD, 
Populor Arts Editor 


NICHOLAS KOCHANSKY, 
Art Director 


MARIE KERKMANN, 
Advertising Manager 


ROBERT E. BAKER, 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


SARAH McC. GORMAN 
Production Editor 


Scholastic Teacher Edition, published week 
September through Moy inc ve, exceot du 
ing school holidays and of mid-term. $2 
per school year. Second class mail privileges 
authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copy 
right 1956, by Scholast Mogozines, In 
Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton | 
Ohio. General Editorio! Offices, Scholast 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd S: 


New York 36, N. Y wie 
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are willing to cooperate with schools 
in solving the problem.’ 

In its legislative program adopted at 
the convention, the State Congress 
called for stricter control of “obscene” 
publications, and asked for closer scru- 
tiny of the report of the Governor's 
Committee on the Sale of Liquer to 
Minors. (In New York State, young- 
sters may buy liquor at age 18.) 

Other recommendations: higher sal- 
aries for teachers and expanded use of 
educational television. 


Merit Scholars 


Last week, 135,000 U.S. high school 
seniors entered competition for 700 
scholarships and the right to be called 
“National Merit Scholars.” With each 
title will go scholarships for amounts 
varying from $100 to $2,100 a year, de- 
pending on individual need 

This second big race for scholarships 
by America’s brightest high school se- 
niors, will take in double the 60,000 
who competed for college money last 
year. The 556 prize-winning scholars 
received their checks totaling $515,000 
last month. About a third of the winners 
are able to attend the college of their 
choice with a minimum aid of $100 a 
receive $1,000 
a year or more, and 10 per cent re- 
ceive more than $1,400 


1 


physk al 


vear. About a quartet 


Engineering and science 
courses will claim 68 per. cent of the 
boys and 13 per cent of the girls. Ha 
vard and M.I.T. are the most popular 
umong the Merit Scholars 

The National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration was established in 1955 with 
grants of $20,000,000 from the Ford 
Foundation and $500,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation 


Sound — Meaning 


Eighty Harvard students—who know 
only English—were recently shown the 
Chinese words ching and ch’ung. They 
were told that one word means “light” 
ind the other “heavy Seventy-four 
guessed correctly that 
“light.” Later, the same 
shown the Czech words krasa and 
osklivost. Sixty per cent guessed cor 
rectly that the former means “beautiful” 
and the latter “ugly.” 

Does this. mean there are certain 
sounds which may denote the same 
impressions to people of different cul- 
tures? Or does it mean that there are 
‘correlations between sounds and sense 
data which impress themselves on men 
everywhere?” 

Not necessarily, says Harvard social 


ching” means 
students were 


psychology professor Roger W. Brown. 
For when he prepared a similar test for 
a group of Chinese who did not know 
English, he found that the subjects 
agreed what foreign words “should 
mean,” but frequently guessed the 
meanings incorrectly. 

Though the experiments are stil] un- 
der way, Brown suspects that persons 
who speak or read the same or related 
languages share expectations about 
what sounds should correspond with 
what meanings. But in different cultures 
there is probably little correlation be- 
tween sounds and meanings. 


TV Shakeup 


Canada is presently involved in as big 
a controversy over television as the Brit- 
ish were when commercial TV was 
being debated. Today, Canada has 36 
TV stations, the major eight being oper- 
ated by the Government-run Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Nature of the 
controversy: Presently, no city has more 
than one TV station. Should additional 
channels be opened to independent 
stations? And if so, should their broad- 
casting be controlled by CBC? 

A Royal Commission on Broadcasting 
is now completing a tour of the country 
sampling public opinion and holding 
hearings. The final answers should come 
late this vear or the early part of 
next year. 


New Jobs Open 


The Office of Education is looking 
for job applicants who are specialists in 
the humanities, health education, busi- 
ness education, physical plant opera- 
tion, education records and reports, edu- 
cational statistician, and specialists on 
the Far East and Latin America. Sal- 
aries range from $8,990 to $10,065. 
Paving $10,300 to $11,395 are positions 
as specialist in science and mathematics, 
and state and regional organization and 
planning. 

For an examination announcement 
listing job qualifications, write at once 
to William R. McCulloch, Chief, Per- 
sonnel and Organization Section, Room 
4222. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Brainpower 


“Our greatest shortage is not money. 
It is first-class brains,” said Ford Foun- 
dation president Henry Heald at the 
American Council on Education’s 39th 
annual meeting in Chicago last month. 
“I am convinced,” he told college and 
university representatives at the meet- 
ing, “that if your people are good 
(Continued on page 6-T) 
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FAST SERVICE! No Cosi ired Interest ond rnp: 
! osigners requir eee ret ond pica 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, you pe 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for wEED: 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS trienda, Talanives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
SI. Al nl ea to 
a a» J sen’ you 
SIGNATURE ONLY ins platy suvelope and “the 600° 37% 
eT . transaction is completely 
. eacher loans are made on signature only —no co- confidential and private 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


Dapeenes Poaeny- are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 

CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 

© Contention thly install : short Application and Note below. That's all you have 

f onvenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
uture earnings. Payments budgeted to fit vour income. . : 7 “nye 

Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. Ww © guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 

for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 

Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 

© No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 


tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Compeny 


an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. E-151 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | aeats managers—only you and we know 


pout it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


-="==== FOR $1000°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -~-----=""" 
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; To State Finance Company, Dept. E-151 | ‘The following are all the debts that I have: 7 
, 410 atrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska | Full Amount | Paying s 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is IstillOwe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address * 
Pa nade I ca turn the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge | < s ” 
> whatsoever a a ——. = 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will! your ft & es © eee & 
‘ , resent Gatenss, 3 any) Cancel FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information n 
' Amount comet os ——, | for our confidential files o 
Age pe! 0) oconuaine rece! 2 ESSN 
; Na —_ | Name of Relative sptipeneneniupi (Relationship) = : 
] 7 teach aes a ad — 5p ———s | Street ety . Town. State Occup : 
a I w ma wit revious | 
‘ present employer -— employment ———-—————--=—-=—- _~-—« | «= Name of Relative 7 (Relationship * 
: H ote ee co oe oe ee. Se Street _.. Town -_ State Oceup ; 
8 To whom a ayments on Name of Relative (Relationship) 
a ito ma Name) ———. Town | 
4 Bank 1 with (Name) -—-. Town | Street___. : Town .. ‘State Occup : 
. int we bank? $ __.... Monthly payments? $ ta DRaaet CS TGNII Casi cectgpirerttre eerste (Relationship) 5 
J st security on bank loan Strect _. Town State Occup ba 
§ List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that © 
5 if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent 5 
5, to (Name) anitiraermancens GRA) wrigncttinitmomnetipionces 7 
8 Pay rent or al extate |} Sign Full Street s 
; payment t Name) iy SR Name Here sntcsniniitiensaoees - — : Address ] 
: Purpose of loan | Town _.... County State ; 
8 " a 
ag OT E: Amt Ist pmt. due date) Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
4 fee in Mo. pmts $ sectlliiekdene | the unpaid | Principal a and int. | Date * 
» > _—— _ - | 
’ per month on that part of the 7 principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall a 
g Agreed rate) seeding $150 and 244% per t month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. § 
8 of interest. )'n excess of $300 fi % of 1% per ak on any remainder of such : 
: inpaid principal balance; composes on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
1 wctua lapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska : 
: siderat { a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence cf security accompanying it are subject to acceptance ‘ 
¥ unt above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 5 
hs unt together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
. ment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. s 
' above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- & 
5 ing on t ume day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due ° 
for the final payment. 
' cata jmdrats efiiapiemmceemmmmnaeimigil 
s NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED entrants be : 
&# DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED tials a : . A 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) ' 
‘ RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ; 
Y 
SS SSSSSSSSRASS SESS SSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSE SESS SS SSSS SSBB Se Se Bee eseseesncal 
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they hav s, and the 


them t you eet 


enough, if 
courage to carry 

not worry too much about financi he 
programs they develo; mot 

even seek you out 


A White Elephant? 


think you t has school 


So you 
problems? 

The students of 
been corresponding for the past yea 
with their Mercara 
Coorg (a province of southwest India 
Now Mercara is presenting to the town 
of Darien a gift of a young elephant. 

Darien’s problems: 1. How to pay for 
its $2,000 freight passage India? 
2. Where to house the ele; 
arrives in Connecticut? (D 
zoo.) 3. How to pay 
when it does arrive: od bill ; 
more than $3,600 a Anybody 
have any suggestions? 


In Brief 


PWith college 
getting tougher, prosp« 

dents should begin planning 
the seventh or eighth grade, 


Darien, Conn. have 


counterparts in 


trom 
hant once it 
wen has ho 
its upkeep 


ilone 1S 


entran equirements 
ollege stu 
ahe id in 


warns 


Univ. Dean of 


Arthur Howe, Jr., Yale 


\dmissions. 


Walter P. Reuther, 
the AFL-CIO, will be 
at the National Council for the 
Studies Cleveland meeting Nov. 


president of 
major speaker 
Social 
29_9 4 


VICt 


it around the 

known as 
York re- 
showing. 
scents. 


>“Smellovision” may be rig] 
corner. A Swiss process 
Scento-Vision bowed in New 
cently during an 84-minute 
Reviewers sniffed 17 
B-picture producers, take warning. 
Carroll V. Newsom 
New York Univ., su 
Heald. 

>Belmont Farley, director of NEA Press 
and Radio Relations, at the end 
of the year. 

At least 67,000,000 
never completed high school, while 
2,000,000 more have no schooling at all, 
reports the National Association of Pub- 
lic School Educators. 

>Fund for the 
$10,000 in prizes for 
how groups or individuals stood up for 
the “rights to think and read freely and 
to follow the onscience.” 
Letters should be sent to American 
Iraditions Project, Box 1803, Grand 
Central Station, New City 17. 
Deadline is November 15 


different 


new head of 
ceeding Henry 


retires 


Americans have 


Republic is offering 


letters showing 


dictates of « 


York 

















ORDER NOW FROM 
Fe YAM HANDY Qeyensjpcton 


2821 East Grond Boulevard + oT, 1 


“MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME” 
| 


COMPLETE SERIES 
INDIVIDUAL FILMSTRIPS 55.95 


For Later Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Literature — 
Language Arts—Latin 


& FILMSTRIPS in COLOR 
201 LIGHTED PICTURES 


Prometheus and Pandora 
Apollo and Phaeton 
Ceres and Proserpina 
Baucis and Philemon 
Atalanta’s Race 

Minerva and Arachne 


$32.75 


“Michigan 








Don’t Miss... 


Punish the Parent? by J. Edgar 
Hoover in Oct. “The Rotarian.” “Parents 
who willfully neglect or otherwise con- 
tribute to the delinquency of their 
children . . . should be held accountable 
for the criminal acts of their children.” 

Why Johnny Can’t Add, by Ed 
Kiester in Oct. 7 “Parade.” Arithmetic, 
says Kiester, is the worst taught subject 
in America’s schools. 

The Geography Number of “Edu- 
cation” (Sept.) Articles include “A 
Guide to Geographic Content in the 
Social Studies,” by Malcolm P. Douglass 
and Paul R. Hanna; “Geography by 
Television,” by Margaret McKee; and 
“A Land Use Unit for 8th Grade,” by 
Lulu Eller. 

They're Breaking the Lock Step in 
Our Schools, by Arthur D. Morse in 
Oct. 4 “National Parent Teacher.” Story 
of the experiment involving several 
hundred students who are permitted 
to enter college early. 

Religion and Education, a series of 
articles in Sept. “Progressive Ed- 
ucation.” Authors include William H. 
Kilpatrick (Columbia Univ. Teachers 
College); Myron Lieberman (Univ. of 
Oklahoma); and a statement by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
in the name of U.S. Bishops. 

Tape Recorder Directory Issue of 
“Audio Record” (Sept.-Oct.). If your 
school is planning to buy a tape re- 
is an excellent guide to 
help you choose from many models. 
Details include price, portability, num- 
ber of speeds, weight, and many tech- 
nical details. Single copies free from 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Jobs That Are Looking For People, 
in Oct. “Changing Times.” Today there 
are shortages of teachers, scientists, 
mechanics, office workers, 

technicians, pharmacists, 
technicians, psychologists, and 
Recommend to seniors. 


corder, here 


engineers, 
accountants, 
health 
economists. 


CORRECTION 


In “Teleguide for the Great War,” 
by Myles M. Platt (Scholastic Teacher, 
Oct. 4, 1956) one of the suggestions for 
class activities was to write the Ameri- 
can Legion “for their information on 
why Sergeant York should never have 
been given the Congressional Medal of 
Honor.” 

Neither the writer of the Teleguide 
nor the editors of Scholastic Teacher 
had any source or authority for making 
this suggestion, and we sincerely regret 
that it was made. No basis exists for 
implying that the American Legion has 
such information available. 

We offer our sincere apologies to the 
American Legion, Sergeant York, and 
our readers. 








%* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


ok . 
* The Two Chinas AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung, 
leaders of Nationalist and Communist 
China, respectively, are the newsmakers 
in this week’s issue. This section reviews 
the background, training and ambitions 
of both leaders. Teaching suggestions 
are included in the lesson guides for 
the unit whose subject is China. See 
pages 10-15 


RATTLE PAGE (p. 16) 


This is the final installment of the 
Battle Page. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees discuss Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's health as an issue in 
the Presidential campaign. The G. O. P. 
defends the fitness of the President to 
carry out his responsibilities if re-elected, 
The Democrats charge that the Presi- 
dent has been a “part-time President.” 
They also raise doubt as to whether he 
should have entered the race as a can- 
didate to win the Presidency. 


Things to Do 


|. Ask your students to poll their 
parents and neighbors on this question: 
What influence, if any, will the condi- 
tion of the President’s health have on 
the way you are going to vote in No- 
vember?” You can start your lesson off 
by having students tell the rest of the 
class about adult comment. Sound the 
opinion of the class on the question. Do 
they agree or disagree with the adult 
comment? Why or why not? 

2. If your library subscribes to U. S. 
Vews & World Report bring a copy of 
the May 4, 1956, issue to class. The 
irticle referred to in the text reviews 
the amount of time President Eisen- 
hower and other Presidents have been 
way from Washington while in office. 
You can have the record on hand when 
lass discussion calls for the facts. 

3. What do the Constitution and 
Congressional legislation have to say 
bout Presidential succession? Assign a 
bright student to get the facts from an 
\merican history textbook. 


Discussion Questions 


|. Do you think President Eisen- 
lower can be justly criticized as “a part- 
time President?” Defend your point of 
view. 

2. Read to the class the challenging 
statement posed by the Democrats on 
the bottom of page 16, “Would you 
favor nominating, etc., ete... .” If you 
could vote, what would your answer 
be? Why? What answer did your par- 
to this question? 


ents give 


Application 

1. As a lesson follow-up, have the 
class turn to the Good Citizens article 
on page 17. This article surveys what 
high school teen-agers around the coun- 
try are doing to help get out the vote. 
Make this section required reading for 
the class. Can you get students in your 
class to join the teen-age campaign to 
help in the coming election? 

2. Plan ahead for a class or assembly 
program in which your more capable 
students will discuss campaign issues. 
Previous installments of the Battle 
Page can be their guide and background 
for the discussion. 

3. If sufficient interest can be aroused, 
conduct a “straw ballot” in your school, 
and perhaps, community. Mimeograph 
the ballots. Conduct a school-wide bal- 
lot and publish the results in your 
school’s newspaper or master bulletin 
board. 


UNIT: THE TWO CHINAS 
(pp. 10-15) 


Basic Concepts in the Unit 


In area, China is second only to Rus- 
sia. In population, it is second to none. 
This vast Jand area with its teeming 
population of millions is now under 
Communist rule. Mao Tse-tung pilots 
the course of Red China’s destiny. 
Chiang Kai-shek, from Nationalist Chi- 
na’s headquarters on the island of Tai- 
wan, looks to the day when he may lead 
his country back to freedom from its 
Communist masters. 

Civil war and Japanese invasion gave 
China little rest to achieve unity in past 
years. The rising Communist strength 
eventually drove Chiang from the main- 
land. The Communists are developing 
China’s resources and its industries but 
at a price—the basic freedoms of the 
Chinese people. Chiang is also develop- 
ing the resources and industries of Tai- 
wan. In what direction does the future 
of China lie? 


Contents 

1. Page 5: Newsmaker sketches of 
Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. 

2. Page 10: A full page map of Chi- 
na, its neighboring countries and bodies 
of water. Map symbols indicate China’s 
geography, resources, etc. 

3. Page 11: China’s geography, natu- 
ral resources, major cities, etc. 

4. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread showing various aspects of life 
in Communist China and in Taiwan. 

5. Pages 14-15: An overview of Chi- 


na’s history pivoting around the Manchu 
empire, Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, 
and Mao Tse-tung. Also, how Red China 
and Taiwan are being developed under 
their present leaders. 

6. Page 22: Workbook on the China 
unit. 


CHINA AND ITS NEIGHBORS; CHINA: 
THE TWO-HEADED DRAGON; and 
DIVIDED CHINA (pp. 10-13) 


A Flimstrip Lesson 


Does your term’s work call for a 
study of China? If you have a filmstrip 
on China readily available, introduce 
the unit with a filmstrip. It will visual- 
ize for students what they are going to 
read and talk about and give them an 
overview of the entire unit. Be sure to 
prepare film-study questions in advance 
so that students can get to work review- 
ing what they saw and what they 
learned from the film. 


A Map Lesson 


Students can work with the map on 
page 10 and the map of the Far East in 
the U. 8. and World Affairs Annual. A 
wall map of Asia should be on the 
blackboard for general reference. Here 
are some questions for directed map 
study: 

1. In what continent is China lo 
cated? In what part of Asia is China 
located? 

2. How does China compare in area 
with Russia? with the other countries 
of Asia? Which of China’s neighbors 
are Communist? non-Communist? 

8. Find Taiwan on the map. How 
far is it from the Chinese mainland? 
Why isn’t Taiwan colored the same as 
the Chinese mainland? 

4. On which territories do you see 
the American flag? Can you explain 
its presence there? Do the same for the 
French, British, and Portuguese flags. 

5. What part of China could be 
called its “workshop”? Why? What in 
formation on the map is the clue for 
your answer? 

6. What agricultural 
China grow in abundance? 

7. What can you learn about China’s 
climate from the map information? 


crops does 


Discussion Questions 

1. Turn to the pictures on pages 
12-13. What do they tell you about tix 
way of life in Red China? Taiwan? 
What features of life in China have 
been influenced by the U. S. and other 
countries of the Western world? 

2. What conclusions can you draw 





8-T 


the 


| , 
DaseE your 


about living standards in two 


Chinas? On what 
answer? 

3. Can you 
China the photographe: 
tures? What are 
help give you an answer? 

4. In what parts of 
you go to take additional 
China to show big city life? rice farms? 
wheat farms? steel mills? busy seaports? 

5. Suppose you were watching a ship 
lead and unload cargo for export and 
import? What would be on the export 
list? import list? Why? 

6. Suppose you visited a 
farming village. What 
greet you? How did you 
conclusion? 


did you 
tell in \ if parts ot 
took 


is clues to 


his pic 
you using 
China would 
pictures of 


Chinese 
scenes W ould 


reach youl 


Things to Do 


1. What are 
and ways of life of Old China? Assign 
a bright student to read up on the 
subject for a class report. Geography 
texts, encyclopedias, and World His- 
tory texts are all ready references. If 
there is a Chinese family 
munity, one of your students might be 
able to interview the adult members 
for a personalized account of life in 
the old country. 

2. Assign a student to work with the 
World Almanac to prepare a_black- 
board outline giving information about 
China’s population, indus- 
tries, agricultyre, climate, and 
imports. The outline will be your factual 
reference during class discussion 


TOOLS for 


THE TWO VIET NAMS 
Nov. 15 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: 
1955, free; Viet Nam 
March, 1954, free: Embassy of Viet 
Nam, 2200 Kalorama Road, Washing 
ton 8, D. C. Viet Nam (Focus Vol. 1 
No. 2), 1951, 10¢, American Geograph- 
ical Society, Broadway at 156th Street 
New York 32, N. Y. Indochina: The 
War in Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos 
(Background Series), 1953, 5¢, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
ae oe 

ARTICLES: “Bright Spot in 
by D. Bess, Saturday | 
Sept. 15, 1956. “Law of 
Time, July 16, 1956. “Upsetting the 
Red Timetable,” by P. Kalischer, Col 
liers, July 6, 1956. “Ordeal of South Viet 
Nam,’ by D. Berrigan, Reporter, Sept 
20, 1956. “Viet Nam: Our Outpost in 
Asia,” by T. E. Ennis, Current History, 
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Flight to Freedom 
4 Nation on the 
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November 8, 1956 

Unit: The Divided Nations 

3. The Two Koreas 

November 15, 1956 
The Divided Nations 
The Two Viet Nams 

November 22, 1956 
Thanksgiving Holiday 


Unit: 


No Issue: 








NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) and FROM THE 
MANCHUS TO MAO (pp. 14-15) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Dr. Sun Yat-sen is sometimes 
called China’s “George Washington.” 
Can you tell why? 

2. What were his dreams and plans 
for a great China? 

3. Who do you think is closer to 
the dreams and plans of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen—Chiang Kai-shek or Mao Tse-tung? 
On what do you base your conclusion? 

4. Some people say that “whether 
we like it or not, Mao is the master of 
China while Chiang is the ruler of an 
island. So, let’s accept the facts for 
what they are and recognize Mao as the 
real ruler of China.” What is your re- 
action to this statement? 


Things to Do 


Ask 
newspaper 


TEACHERS 


“One Dam Holds Against 
the Red Tide,” U. S. News & World 
Report, March 23, 1956. “Biggest Little 
Man in Asia,” by O. K. Armstrong, 
Reader's Digest, Feb. 1956. “Reprieve 
in Viet Nam,” by M. Mansfield, Harp- 
er's, Jan. 1956. “Reporter at Large,” by 
J. Alsop, New Yorker, June 25, 1955. 
“Close-ups of Viet Nam; Scenes from 
Troubled South Viet Nam,” N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 1, 1955. “Go Home, 
Frenchmen,” by F. Robertson, News- 
week, June 6, 1955, “Operation Brother- 
hood: Filipino Volunteer Doctors and 
Nurses in Viet Nam,” by D. Berrigan, 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 12, 1955. 

FILMSTRIPS: Indo China, 52 
frames, Life Magazine, Filmstrip Divi- 
sion, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Strategic importance of the 
Kingdoms of Laos, Cambodia, and Viet 
Nam following World War II, and the 
seven-year-old struggle between the 
Communist forces and the French and 
Vietnamese forces. 


class 


Red 


bring to 
with 


students to 
items dealing 


July, 1956. 


China in its world relations. Use stu- 
dent summaries as your lesson takeoff. 

2. The following topics can be used 
either for brief reports to enrich the 
lesson or as extended reports for stu- 
term papers: (a) the Opium 
Wars, causes and results; (b) the 
Boxer Rebellion and Boxer Idemnity; 
(c) Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his work for 
a better China; (d) China’s contribu- 
tions to modern civilization 

3. The question as to whether or 
not Red China should be admitted to 
the United Nations and be recognized 
by the United States can be the subject 
of a panel discussion by several of your 
top students. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 17) 

This article points up the many ways 
teen-agers in high schools all over the 
country are going into action to help 
get out the vote in November. Their 
activities include, among others, dis- 
tributing handbills, working on sound 
trucks, organizing baby sitter groups. 


dent 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 

I. Read the Cartoon: 1-United Nations; 
2-Communist; 3-Korea, Indo-China; 4-Ko- 
5-should not. 
Whic h One?: 
N: of 1; 7-B; 8-B; 

III. Land and People: 
T; 4-Yellow River; 5-junks; 
Peking; 9-T; 10-100 miles. 

IV. Which Is It?: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c. 


sy 
1-R; 2-R; 3-B; 4-N; 5- 

9-N; 10-R. 

l-smaller; 2-T; 3- 

6-T; 7-T; 8- 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 26 
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Using Opaque Projectors 


By ESTHER BERG 


UDIO-VISUAL aids have at last 

attained their “educational own.” 
No longer is it necessary to stress the 
‘why.” Today teachers are mainly con- 
cerned with the “what” and “how.” 

Which audio-visual aids are most 
effective for the grade level and sub- 
ject matter you teach? How best can 
you use them? And which audio-visual 
aids can help you meet the challenge 
of the changing curriculum? 

For personal creative work in which 
both teachers and pupils participate, 
the opaque projector plays a unique 
role. It provides a medium for ma- 
terials that the pupils themselves have 
prepared, and which represent their 
ideas and thinking on a subject. 

The projector has 
other advantages: 

It is simple to operate. Even chil- 
dren in the lower elementary grades 
find no difficulty in using it, and are 
eager to be the “movie operator.” 

It is economical, and after the initial 
‘ost of the projector there is little 
idded expense since there is a wealth 
1f free and inexpensive materials that 
an be used—photographs, illustrations 
from books and magazines, coins, news- 
paper clippings, science specimens, and 


« 


opaque many 


on. 

It allows teacher-pupil planning in 
ollecting and producing materials, and 
yrovides opportunity for discussion 
vhile the picture is on the screen. 

Classroom teachers, eager to find spe- 
ific techniques which are best suited 
subject areas of the curriculum 
the age level of the 

udents in the class, may find the 
following opaque projection practices 
helpful 

If you are a teacher of English— 

You can study drama production by 
having pupils design stage sets and cos- 
tumes. The drawings can be projected 
ind discussed by the class. 

You can teach pupils how to use the 
library by projecting examples of cards 
from the files and by demonstrating 
the Dewey Decimal system. 

Journalism work can be improved by 
projecting examples of well written 
rticles from newspapers and other 
veriodicals, and discussing them. 


o the 


id geared to 


Esther Berg, former asst. principal 
n the New York City school system, 
is an audio-visual consultant and edits 
the magazine Opaque Projection Prac- 


‘ 
ces 


Classroom use of the opaque projector: It’s simple to operate and will help 
you bridge the time-lag between textbooks and current affairs in social studies. 


You can help pupils memorize poetry 
by projecting selections for choral reci- 
tation. 

Oral communication can be im- 
proved by having short illustrated talks 
by pupils telling about their hobbies 
or special interests. 

If you are a social studies teacher— 

You can develop understanding of 
current affairs and an evaluation of dif- 
ferent interpretations of the news by 
projecting and evaluating news clip- 
pings of the same event reported by 
different papers. 

Critical judgment can be developed 
by projecting political cartoons and 
discussing their meaning. 

Valuable stamp collections or ma- 
terials from other lands can be pro- 
jected for all to see 

The structure of the 
and the organization of 
Nations can be shown by 
diagram. 

Copies of original documents can be 
projected for discussion: the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, 
the Gettysburg Address, and so on. 

If you are a teacher of foreign 
languages — 

You can project materials to explain 
the culture of the foreign country. Use 
songs, pictures, maps, coins, letters, 
passports, visas. 

You can teach idioms and words by 
viewing and reviewing appropriate ma- 
terial with the projector, by illustrating 
them through related pictures, by de- 
vising “flash cards” (one side English, 
the other, foreign language). 

You can improve paragraph under- 


Constitution 
the United 
a chart or 


standing by ‘short tests, 
showing a selection quickly and asking 
for a quick translation. 

You can improve pronunciation by 
encouraging short talks on some phase 
of life in the foreign country, using 
the projector for illustrating the talk. 

Pictures of famous foreign writers, 
scientists, artists, musicians, and states- 
men can be projected for recognition 
and discussion. 

Updating Textbooks 

Teachers have always complained 
about the lag between textbooks and 
current affairs. They have been con- 
fronted with the problem of how best 
to bridge the gap, how to keep subject 
matter up-to-date. Now they are find- 
ing that today’s events can be pre- 
sented to their classes for group dis- 
cussion through the medium of the 
opaque projector. The the 
classroom can be as up-to-date as to- 
day's newspaper. 

In social studies and language arts, 
teachers can flash on the screen re- 
views of new plays, new books, current 
TV and radio programs. Pictures and 
reports of current activities in art, 
politics, and science can serve as points 
of departure for stimulating oral dis- 
cussion and preparation of written re- 


exposure 


lesson in 


ports 

There need be no lag between the 
release of new materials and their use 
in the classroom. The subject matter of 
curriculum topics as presented in text- 
books can quickly and easily be ex- 
panded to interpret the 
problems arising in these 
times. @ 


day-to-day 


changing 





So Youre a New Teacher 


If this is your first year on the job, now is the 
time to stop and ask yourself a few questions 


By DONALD B. ELWELL 


semeste teach 


O this is your first 

ing. For perhaps the 
your life you have a really important 
job to do. And as with any new work, 
you are not only excited but occasion- 
ally confused. You know that the way 
you meet the daily surprises and prob 
lems of your new role rucial to your 
happiness and usefulness as 
No one can tell you how 
play your particular role, but 
a few tips that would have been timely 
a year ago when I was in your shoes 
maybe some of them will help you 

First, get well oriented, and don’t 
be afraid to work at it. Study you 
school. The better you adjust to it now 
the easier and 
your job be for the rest of the year 
Our school has an orientation program 
which provides an ideal 
obtain necessary information. If there is 
an orientation program provided fot 
you, take full advantage of it. If there 
is none, you'll just have to ask 
tions. Ask, ask, ask! What is the policy 
in regard to marks? Discipline? Keep 
ing the register’ What guidance in 
formation is available 
very useful.) Especial] 
you should see about various problems 
or aspects of your w 

Keep this in mind 
formally or theoretically 
tain function, but another may in prac 
tice carry it out. Be on the alert for 
the way your school works both in 
theory and in practice Avoid asking 
your pupils questions 
You should know the answers 

Ask about library resources. My 
teaching has been greatly 
the use of libraries 
possible by the local public 
Talk with the librarians in vour publi 
library and you will be surprised how 
helpful they are. 

Your community may 
it may deluge you with meetings and 
teas. If you are lucky enough to be 
the center of attention for a_ whil 
make the most of it. If like tea 
good for you; if not, pretend that you 


do. Above all, don’t Such 


first time 


1 teacher 
you should 


here are 


more pi ductive will 


ypportunity to 


ques 


This can be 


find out whom 


One 


perform a cer- 


person may 


ibout routine 


enriched by 
classroom made 


library 


ignore you Ol 


you 
' 
stay away 


Donald B. Elwell this fall began his 
second year of teaching citizenship 
education at A. B. Davis H.S., Mt 
Vernon, N. Y. In a future issue we will 
publish a principal's advice to neu 
teachers. 


activities are not time-wasters, One of 
my most helpful acquaintances last year 
was met in this way 

Since you have been a student fairly 
recently, you should be in an ideal 
position to see the students’ point of 
view and make subject matter 
meaningful to them. If you don’t do 
it the first few weeks, your possibilities 
for doing it later will be very low 
indeed. So try to avoid bogging down 
with administrative details. Teach with 
enthusiasm and let your students know 
how much you respect your subject 
Try especially hard to make the assign- 
ments realistic. Many new teachers al- 
most immediately rapport with 
their students by expecting too much 
of them or allowing too little time for 
completion of assignments. 

As soon as you have a good grasp 
of daily routine, you will probably be- 
gin thinking more about the new com- 
munity in which you live. It may not 
be essential, but it is often highly profit- 
active in community 
affairs—church, clubs, and other activi 
ties. You'll improve your understanding 
of your role in the community better, 


youl 


lose 


able to become 


fad § 

















l 


and you will be of more value to your 


students. 

One principle to remember is that 
good food can prompt good inter-per- 
sonal relations. If you are married, in- 
vite your associates to dinner. If you 
are single, get them to invite you. 

There comes a day when the excite 
ment of a new job wears off. Then you 
will do well to STOP. Stop and take 
stock of just what you are doing. Re 
flect on and polish your objectives and 
see how closely youl teaching corre- 
lates with them. Unless you are better 
than most of us, you may be discour 
aged by the tremendous need for im- 
provement. Don’t be sensitive 
teacher is aware of great shortcomings 
in his work. Keep trying new tech- 
niques, vary your methods intelligently. 
You'll begin to find some that work 
better than others. 


Every 


As you continue teaching you may 
be discouraged by the chronic lack of 
“time.” You never, never seem to catch 
up. For this reason it is best to set 
aside specific time for reading in yom 
field and for keeping up on current 
affairs. This is an important part of 
your preparation for teaching and you 
owe it to your students as well as your- 
self to be informed. You will also de- 
velop timesaving techniques to help 
provide this time for yourself, Again, 
ask the experienced teachers what they 
do. You'll find that many classroom 
responsibilities (such as bulletin boards, 
attendance) can be entrusted to stu- 
dents, benefiting them and you. 

Are you impatient? Or a perfection- 
ist? If your school seems to be en- 
couraging you to do a second-rate job 
of education, just remember that there 
are many aspects of the scene which 
you cannot see yet. Don’t try to revolu- 
tionize education overnight; cooperate 
with your fellow teachers and learn 
from them as much as you can. You 
may be surprised what good teachers 
they are even though their methods 
may not be your methods. Don’t be 
hypercritical—nothing boomerangs fast- 
er than criticism of others. 

At the same time, however, you must 
not sacrifice your own ideals and judg- 
ment. If you have new methods of 
teaching that can make a contribution 
to your school, use them without apol- 
ogy. The young teacher is in a unique 
position to help his school adapt to 
the ever-changing needs of its com- 
munity. 

Everyone agrees that extra-curricular 
activities are good for students, but 
many teachers fail to realize their 
benefits for the faculty. Be sure to get 
in on some student activities, yet guard 
against accepting more assignments 
than you can properly handle. You 
will not only get to know students in 
a new and gratifying way, but they 
may also open the door to becoming 
acquainted with parents, an equally 
helpful and enjoyable experience. 

One last bit of exhortation: Get 
away from it all occasionally. Go out 
of town. After doing so, you'll be able 
to forget your petty grievances. 

Although every teacher reacts to 
problems in his own unique fashion, 
some of these suggestions may help 
you. One thing is certain: If you give 
your students your unqualified best, 
next June you'll agree that teaching has 
been a rewarding experience.e 
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Music of the World’s Peoples 
Phonotapes) takes the listener on a 
of the world via a galaxy of 
ices and instruments. An 
snake-charmer’s pipe transports 
ou to a teeming street in India, an 
African-type chant from Madagascar 
lls up a picture of wild bush country, 
Russian gypsy music creates a village 
tmospher« And so on through 15 
untries 

Language teachers, too, who sub- 
scribe to the “area approach” will wel- 
come this tape. How better can we 

mvey a feeling for French than by 

tening to a quaint dance tune from 
the Pyrenees? Or better teach an ap- 
preciation for Spanish than hear the 
impassione d song, “Patereras’ ? As 
Henry Cowell writes in his excellent 
program notes: “There is no better way 
to know a people than to enter into 
their musical life.” 

Even world history teachers will find 
this record to their liking. Bagpipes 
from Ireland, shepherd pipes from 
Greece, bells from Bali—all are heard 

this tape A history text will come 
live when young readers also hear 
| ipanese m ile singers, an Arabian solo- 

t a terrifying Tibetan “Lament for 

Dead” sung by lamas. 

Che end result is to bring the world’s 

peoples as near to your students as 
blackboard. What an extraordi- 

yple of the usefulness of mod- 
communication media in the class- 


STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, New York 


Most teachers must have heard of 
ictress Siobhan McKenna by now, but 
many have heard her read? (She 
veared in Hallmark’s The Cradle 
on TV last semester.) Teachers 

» now meet Miss McKenna on a new 
‘ken Arts LP (no. 707) featuring 
ish actress reading poetry of her 

It is a thoroughly delightful 

one that can be useful to the 

cher in class, One entire side is de- 
voted to the rich poetry of Yeats, while 
the other is a sort of Celtic miscellany. 
Miss McKenna seems equally at home 
the impish ballads, in the lyrics of 

Ye ts. or in some somber lines of James 
lovce. The whole thing seems to justify 
Padraic Colum’s statement on the 
jacket that Irish poetry is particularly 
erbal. The record would be a worth- 
while addition to most units on lyric 


poetry 


—Henry B. MALONEY 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 
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OPAQUE PROJECTION IS SIMPLE! 


learn about teaching with 


VU-LYTE i 





The projector is so lag 
—only 32 pounds, 


Move this arrow and 
shows on 

point a 

the picture, 








the lens makes copy 

Hiant, and lifelike be- 
entire en pro abl color 

the original shows perfectly 


Put opaque here. . 
se ee i 


is oous. y fi 
out smoothly. 





Opaque copy to teach with? From 
eo watch, 


hetures, leaves, anythl 

res, leaves, of 

10” x 10". “e 
= 








Now that you know HOW to use an opaque projector, we want to tell 
you WHY to use one. That's where the fun and drama really is. If you haven't 
yet read the pamphlet “TURN TEACHING INTO LEARNING” send us your 
name and address. It shows, with pictures, how to use pictures—to make 
your teaching more effective. It’s Free. 


~ WU-LYTE I 


CHARLES 


Gesell 


COMPANY 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS 











THIS FALI 
students in 18\ 
traveling by prox 
Brazil, Argentin 
Africa, Israel, Italy 
and hundreds 

These classe Ss 
merchant ship. B rTes] 
with the ship’s captain, they are 
following the ship on it 
cruise. Many 
samples of local products, picture 
post roreig urrency anc 
stamps, 
navigation charts 
cargo lists. and ships 

A ready-made s 
ject for any jun 
teacher, the Adopt 
is run by the Women’s Organiza 
tion for the Amé« Merchant 
Marine, Inc. It is one of the most 
unusual and stimulating industry 
education projects 

Here’s how it works in class 
in any school (usually fifth through 
ninth grades 
to “adopt” a 
teacher. The organization 
the program steamship 
companies active in the American 
Merchant Marin: obtain pet 
mission to writ 

Captains are asked to take on 
the responsibility ot answering con 


ynding 


] 


S assigned 


6 53 ' 
rt lasses recely 


cards, 

newspapers color slides 
supply ind 
crew lists 

' 

il studies pro 
high school 


i-Ship project 


conceived 


pplication 
through its 
running 


contacts 


ship r apt uns 


‘respondence once each month from 


students back in the States. Most 
captains do more than that, send 
ing additional educational] mater- 
ials, such as those listed above 

Usually the 
by asking general 
the ship and cr 
imports, exports, ti ide routes, and 
weather. Later the 
a little tougher. “Hi: 
find its way on foggy 
“What happens 
tiny?” 

The possibilities of the 
are limited only by the 
tions of the teacher 
captain. One old salt su 
in teaching lessor 
oceanography, social studies, and 
government by dropping a letter 
to the class into the Gulf Stream. 
The mail canister was 
on a U.S. beach and was received 
intact in a Clinton, lowa, classroom 
soon afterward. 

Mrs. Marjorie Calfee of Burton, 
Wash., put up a map of the North 


start out 
about 


argo ¢ urried 


students 


yuestions 


questions ge 
does a ship 
night? 


there is a mu 


program 
imagina 
ind the sea 
ceede d 


in geography 


picked up 
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Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. 
With the aid of a 
sheet sent by the S. S. Excellency, 
miniature 


wake of 


daily position 
she was able to “sail” 

ship across the map. A 
rolled crepe paper string showed 
where the ship had and 
where it heading. On this 
map, in their proper locations, stu 
dents pinned products and 
which had been sent by the cap- 


peen 


Was 


money 


tain and crew 
The social studies implications 
geography 


are obvious: history 


transportation, foreign and domes 
sociology 


fabric 


tic trade, economics, an 
are interwoven into the 
of the project 

But there is iterial for 
English, too. Sister Ma Adrian 
of St. Clemens Mary school in New 
York that hei xth grade 
class showed Improve 
ment” in letter-writing 

What’s more, there 
both the gifted and th 
child. Each can share in the pro 
gram with equal enthusiasm. The 
only difference, would 


good m 


says 
“markec 


work for 


retarded 


ot COUTTS 





be the amount of and character of 
homework assignments, One stu- 
dent might draw his conception of 
the ship Another might investigate 
where and how the ship was built 
The Adopt-a-Ship plan was orig- 
inated 20 years ago by the Propel- 
lor Club of the United States. 
Interested in adopting a ship? 
Write to Mrs. Fred N. Hansen 
Adopt-a-Ship Plan, 
Organization for the 
Marine, Suite 
New York 4. 


Chairman, 
Women’s 
American Merchant 
325, 17 Battery Place 


Win a Free Trip 

The Propeller Club of the United 
States contest 
each year, with free trips to South 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa 
as prizes. 

Open to high schoo! 
and approved by. the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals—the contest centers on 
“The American Merchant Marine, 
Key to Trade and Defense.” 

Essays must consist of 1,000 
words or less, and must be attested 
to by the entrant's school principal 
or teacher. For official rules, write 
Propeller Club at 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


sponsors an e@SSay 


students 
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Travel Tips eras 


> Sea-air package cruises to Europe via 
major travel companies are front-page 
news. Two years ago a reader inquired 
where he could buy a steamship ticket 
for a trip abroad and a return ticket by 
plane, plus all travel expenses en route. 
Patient reader, we can now tell you 
Trans World Airlines and American Ex- 
port Lines have just begun a new series 
of sea-air cruises to fill your bill. 

Initially, 12 cruises, mostly of two or 
three weeks, with one cruise of five 
weeks, are available. You spend a week 
or so at sea on the Independence or 
Constitution, followed by sight-seeing 
abroad and an overnight Constellation 
flight from Paris to New York. Prices 
are low: $698 for a two-week trip, with 
the five-week tally at $1,398. 





> Back on the range the Golden 
Eagle is now riding the Texas trails. 
No winged sky beauty, this Golden 
Fagle is a Luxury Continental 
Trailways bus. Designed in the U. S. 
and manufactured in Germany, the 
a glass-enclosed observa- 


new 


Eagle boasts 
tion lounge, seats with three-way ad- 
justable headrest, piped music, and a 
built-in galley complete with hostess. 


> Deluxe bus service on the Continent 
takes a big step forward with the new 
air-conditioned Pullman bus 
service between Munich and Beirut. 
One-way fare of $75.88 takes you 
through seven countries—Germany, Aus- 
tria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
and Lebanon. The Pullman has 26 re- 
versible and adjustable armchairs, wide 
windows, galley, radio, and rest rooms. 
Passengers may stay at hotels during 
nightly stopovers in principal cities or 
camp out under a huge closed and 
heated tent pitched against the sides of 
the bus. Another incentive to Pullman 
bus travel is the fact that passengers 
may board and leave a bus at any stop- 
over point and resume bus travel two 
weeks later. The countries passed 
through are not only scenic but, com- 
paratively speaking, much more eco- 
nomical than some of Europe’s other 
well-traveled areas. 
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> Going up . . . steamship fares to Eu- 
rope, come next April Ist. Increases will 
run in most cases from $5 to $15 per 
passenger, with most of the bite felt by 
tourist class. Send for... “The Autumn 
Colorama in New York State,” pamphlet 
guide to the most scenic car routes in 
New York. Good idea for week-end 
travel with all the family (N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, N. Y.). 

-Macaret E. McDonaLp 








Wyatt Earp, U. S. Marshal, by Stew- 
art H. Holbrook (Random House, 
$1.50), is another must in the Land- 
mark Books for boys ten to 14 years 
old. Wyatt Earp, possibly the greatest 
gunfighter the Old West ever knew, 
ranks as high in history as Davy 
Crockett, Wild Bill Hickok, and Buffalo 
Bill. He differs from other frontier 
peace officers in that he ruled solely by 
the unpressed trigger. Only once did 
he shoot to kill and that was at the 
battle of the OK Corral in October, 
1881. 

This vivid and exciting biography 
makes Western fiction tame by com- 
parison. Even a slow and indifferent 
reader will be compelled to respond 
enthusiastically to this fast-paced ac- 
tion, which lends color and realism to 
the pages of his history book—and his 
TV viewing. 

CARRIE STEGALL 

Holliday (Texas) Public Schools 


A Fighting Chance, by Jackson 
Scholz (Morrow, $2.75), is the story of 


young Jim Carter, football coach at 


Granger College. First, every other 
available coach had refused the job 
because of the heavy schedule of big 
school games. Second, Jim had grad- 
uated from Granger the previous year 
and therefore had too many personal 
friends on the team. But of greatest 
importance was Cy Linker, outstanding 
member of the team and _ particularly 
unfriendly toward Jim. 

His handling of all these situations, 
plus a heroic effort to overcome his 
quick temper, make another good sports 
story by a favorite author. (For ages 


9. 7“ 
12-16.) Learnep T. BuLMAN 


Public Library 
East Orange, N. J. 


What We Learn from Children, by 
Marie | Rasey and J. W. Menge 
(Harper & Bros., $3), is the story of 
Rayswift Gables, home for exceptional 
children. The author tell how many 
children were helped to overcome a 
wide variety of problems. Recommend- 


ed for teachers of exceptional children. >—— 
> 


Case Studies in Human Relation- 
ships in Secondary School, edited by 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Ruth Barry, and | 
Beverly Wolf (Columbia Univ. Teachers | 
College, $2). Twenty-six case history 
studies of guidance problems. The au- | 
thors challenge you to answer the ques- | 
tion, “How would you have handled | 
this problem?” 
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POWERMATIC PROJECTOR—View- 
lex projector takes 2 x 2 and Bantam 
is equipped with built-in room 
light control, automatic timer, and 
special shutter which changes slides 
without white flash on screen. Viewlex 
35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
N. 


New Materials 














slides 


Ii 
Citv ] 
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Powermatic Projector, by Viewlex 
EUROPE RELIEF MAP-—Plastic  re- 
lief map of Europe shows mountains, 
valleys, selected cities. Moulded of 
heavy vinyl plastic, map is displayed 
in a rigid wood frame, and is 48 x 34 
$35 FOB Chicago.) Denoyer- 


ini hes 


Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood | 


Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


AMERICA’S FORESTS—Teaching aids | 
bibliography on U.S. forests and forest 
industries lists booklets, wall charts, 
tapes, and film sources. (Free.) Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1816 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


USING VISUAL AIDS—A series of 
four handbooks on visual aids in teach- 
ing. Subjects are Bulletin Boards, Tear 
Sheets, Lettering Techniques, and Felt 
Boards. Handbooks are from 24 to 38 
pages, include source lists and bibliog- | 
raphies. ($1 each.) Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Division of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 





FIRE PREVENTION-—Safety tips from 
“Smokey Stover” in 16-page, four-color 
comic booklets. ($3.50 per hundred.) 
National Fire Protection Assn., 60 Bat-| 
terymarch St., Boston. 10, Mass. 

| 
TOOLS FOR TEACHING ENGLISH | 
—Free list of teaching aids from the | 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Includes magazines, recordings, 
films and filmstrips, books, pamphlets, | 
and maps. Write NCTE, 704 §. Sixth | 
St., Champaign, Ill. 
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Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 


CASH PRIZES 


FOR YOUR 


TRAVEL STORY 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send photos 
of your trip, if you have them. 
JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged 
for originality, travel appeal, and teach- 
er interest. 

PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 
divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Rand MecNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
U. S. and Canada. 

For details of contest see Sept. 27th 
Scholastic Teacher, page 13-T. 


Post this 
safe driving 
message 
without cost 


“Keep hour Eyes Glued to the 

Road” is the latest in General 

Motors’ powerful series of 

safe driving advertisements 

for young people. 

Look for it in “Scholastic” — 
then, if you 


wish reprints 
* for posting, 
write to: 


GENERAL Morors 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Louis de Rochement presents 


SUEZ CANAL 
(Story behind Today's Headlines) 
jémm. Biack & White 16 Min. Rental 
16mm. Color 16 Min. Rental 
Sale (lease for Life of Print) 
Color: $100.00 Black & White: $60.00 
Send for Free Teaching Guide and Complete Catalog 
Lewis de Rochement Assoc., Film Library Dept. ST 
13 East 37th St.. WN. Y. 16, N. Y. MUrray Hill 4-0204 


$ 6.00 
$10.00 
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Films and 
Filmstrips - 











Living in Aus- 
Islands—4 film- 
Pro- 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
tralia and the Pacific 
strips, about 65 frs. each, color 
duced in cooperation with Rand Mc- 
Nally; show industries, peoples, cities, 
climate, and topography. Individual 
titles: Living in Australia, Living in 
\ New Zealand, Living in the Hawaiian 


y Islands, South Pacific Islands and Ant- 
4 arctica. (U. El., Jr. H.) Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 

Pkwy., Chicago, III. 
\ Idaho and Its Natural Resources—30 
cz mins., color, produced in cooperation 
\ z with Richfield Oil Co. Mineral and 


‘agricultural resources of Idaho, scenic 


attractions, historic episodes of Lewis 
% and Clark Expedition, and other de 
% tails of development of this western 


area. (Jr. and Sr. H.) Graphic Services 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of In 
terior, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


ENGLISH: A Charles Dickens Christ- 
mas—22 mins., color or B&W. Adapted 
from “The Pickwick Papers,” drama 
tizes the Christmas visit of Mr. Pick 
wick and his friends to Dingley Dell 
Farm; opens with selection from the 
Seymour drawings. (Jr. and Sr. H 
Encyclopaedia Britanni Wil 
mette, Ill. 

Three new Hamlet—40 
frs.; Henry V—24 frs. Illustrations from 
the feature films produced by Sir Law 
rence Olivier. Teaching notes available: 
Oliver Twist—32 frs., illustrations from 
the J. Arthur Rank feature film. (S: 


Films 


filmstrips 


MATERIALS 


—1. CHARLES BESELER, p. 11-T 
Pamphlet: “Turn Teaching into Learning 


~2. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 13-T 
Reprints of ad: ‘Keep Your Eyes Glued to 
the Road’’ 

3. JAM HANDY, p. 6-T 


Booklet: “Myths of Greece and Rome”; cota 
logue of filmstrips 
——4. LOUIS DE ROCHEMENT ASSOC., p. 13-T 


Teaching guide for film ‘Suez 
Please Print 


ee ears” 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


a Url 


H.) Educational Film Dept., United 
World Films, i445 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


SAFETY: What's Your Driver Eye-Q?— 
with instructor's Designed for 
high school driver education courses 
A movie quiz with 15 hazardous high- 
way problems for students to solve by 


guide 





Scene from What’s Your Driver Eye-Q? 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies film. 


) 


selecting correct driving maneuvers! 
Free loan. Public Relations Dept., Aetna 
Life Affiliated Hartford, 


Conn. 


Companies, 


FOOD: The Magic Cup—16 mm film, 
color. (Available to schools next Jan.) 
Shows coffee plantation scenes and way 
of life of people who work on planta- 
tions. Prints will be available free on 
request from the National Coffee Assn., 


120 Wall St., New York City. 
VerRA FALCONER 
Titles listed are black and white sound 


motion pictures unless otherwise indicated 
innouncements 
Since pur- 
with locale, 
to grade levels: 
H. (Junior 
Ad. (Adult). 


Descriptions are based o1 
from producer or distributor 
chase and rental prices 
none are shown here. Key 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr 
High ); Sr. H. (Senior High 


OCCU CCE U SCOT EEE E TEETER ERE OTTER ECCS TREES R RETEST ESET TERE ETERS EEE 


5. NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, p. 16-T 
See ad for free color prints as introductory 
offer in the Audubon Nature Program 


ASSN., p. 3-T 
Class Report 


6. NATIONAL COAL 
Color booklet about coal 
other teaching aids 


See p. 5-T for State Finance Co. coupon. Also 
p. 2-T for special announcement by “‘Scholas- 
tic Magazines” 


Grade a he = 





Zone AE iy 








City. 


This coupon valid for two months 


: OO a 


Nov. 1, 1956 











Free Period | 


What's in a Name? “I beg your par- 
don, but what’s your name, my boy?” 
the teacher asked genially, looking 
over the shoulder of a student at work 
on an exam paper. 

“Name!” echoed the indignant boy, 
who had just filled out the heading 
with a great flourish. “Don’t you see 
my signature there?” 

“I do,” answered the teacher. “That's 
what aroused my curiosity.” 
























Churchill's English: Sir Winston has 
built his oratory on the surest of all 
foundations, a superb command of the 
English language. How he acquired it 
is a curious story and one that he loves 













to tell. 
“At 13,” he enjoys reminding his 
hearers, “I passed into the bottom of 






the bottom form of Harrow and re- 
mained there for a year. This gave 
me a splendid advantage over the 
brighter boys. You see, while the others 
were learning Latin and Greek, we 
dunces were taught only English. So 
I really got a good grasp of English 
construction, which is a very fine thing 
to know.” 















Boner of the Week: From a New 
York State Regents Examination—‘“It is 
a tale told by an idiot simplifying noth- 
ing.” 









Misplaced Modifier: “William Tell 
shot an arrow through an apple while 
standing on his son’s head.” 










Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 







MISS TRIM 
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FO dite 


“No, | don’t think we have it in 
chalk-dust gray.” 





All times listed are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 31 


7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV), 8:30 p.m. (CBS) Piek 
the Winner, Paul Butler and Leonard 
Hall as debate opponents. Why not tape 
program for post-election discussion? 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Hit 
and Run,” by William Noble. A teen-age 
hot-rod driver runs over a woman. 
Members of his gang terrorize wit- 


nesses 


NOVEMBER | 


11:00 arm. (NBC-TV) Home: “People at 
Home” features Clinton Rossiter, pro- 
fessor of Government at Cornell, and 
author of “The American Presidency” 
(Mentor, 35c) on the creation of the 
highest office in America and the con- 
tributions made by several outstanding 
Presidents. Highly recommended in- 
school viewing. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) The Great Gildersleeve: 
In “Gildy’s Candidate” Gildy and Leroy 
both get involved in political campaigns, 
Gildy with the municipal candidates, 
Leroy with elections at school. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Is There 
an American Upper-Class Language?” 
with Bergen Evans and Russell Lynes. 
(See Kenneth Gould’s review of the 
British book that started the whole dis- 
cussion, Oct. 11, 1956, “Scholastic 
Teacher,” p. 24-T.) 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “The 
Country Husband,” from John Cheever’s 
short story in “The New Yorker.” A 
sensitive examination of an emotional 
crisis in a family man’s -life. Frank 
Lovejoy, Barbara Hale and Felicia Farr. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
‘You Can’t Escape Forever,” a news- 
paper man under protest writes the 
‘advice to the lovelorn” column for 

paper from which he gets a lead 
| a scoop—on the hottest story of 


THURSDAY 


NOVEMBER 2 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Hometown 
U.S.A.” today is Stockton, Calif., once 
known as Mudville of “Casey at the 
Bat” fame, now considered the Tokay 
wine capital of the world. A thrivin 
agricultural community with 50, 
acres planted in grapes, walnuts, and 
tomatoes 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “One Good Turn” is a farce about 
an orphan who wants to do a good turn 
for everyone he knows. His promise to 
buy a model car for one of the boys at 
the orphanage involves him in a guest 
appearance —accidental—as conductor 
of a symphony orchestra, a walking 
race, and a daredevil car ride. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Life of Riley: In 

Juvenile Delinquent” Riley rashly 
promises the Hot Rod Association the 
use of an abandoned air strip as a “drag 
strip” for their autos. This play along 
with next Thursday’s “Conversation” on 
Rock and Roll” music will give your 
students a stereotype — of young 
people. (Good opportunity for class dis- 
cussion.) 

(ABC-TV) The Adventures of Jim 
Bowie: “The Ghost of Jean Battoo” tells 
how four early 19th century Louisiana 
racketeers revive the spirit of a long- 


FRIDAY 


8:55 p.m. 
9:55 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Today's 


8:00 p.m. 


dead pirate in a scheme to extort money 
from the bayou farmers. 


8:30 p.m. \CBS) Radio Workshop: “1600 


Pennsylvania Avenue,” the White House 
from John Adams to the present. Nov. 
9: “The Weams” by Robert Nathan, a 
short story pubiished in “Harper's.” 
(NBC-T\) Political Telecast: 
Democratic Nati »nal Committee. 

(NBC-TV) Pelitical Telecast: 


Scene from The Wizard of Oz, 
Nov. 3, (CBS) 9:00—11:00 p.m. 


Republican National Committee. These 
two five-minute political telecasts 
should give your students a clear cut 
comparison between the approaches of 
the two parties. 


NOVEMBER 3 


topic. Noise and Music. Don’t miss Tony 
Simon's cover story on Mr. Wizard in 
Oct. 18 “Junior Scholastic.” 


7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “The 


Slave Ship” is the story of a “pirate” 
ship —- by Dan Tempest. It turns 
out to a galleon manned by slaves 
attempting to escape. 

(NBC-TV) The Perry Come 
Show: Nat “King” Cole is Perry’s guest. 


8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Jackie Gleason 


Show: Gleason returns to portraying 
many characters instead of concentrat- 
ing on his Honeymooners sketch. What 
is there about Perry Como’s show that 
challenges Gleason's rating? Which is 
Gleason's best characterization?—the 
poor soul, the Iloudmouth, or the bar- 
tender, Reggie Van Gleason III? 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 


“The Wizard of Oz” is a two-hour show- 
ing of MGM’s musical, starring udy 
Garland. L. Frank Baum, who wrote 
“The Wizard of Oz” in 1900, could not 
find any  gpeemarsd who would accept it. 
He finally published it himself— 
intending never to write another Oz 
fantasy. But “The Wizard of Oz” at- 
tracted fans everywhere who begged 
Baum to write more about his wonder- 
ful land. In 1904, he continued the series 
and completed 14 more before his death. 
To date, more than 12 million copies of 
the famous stories have been sold. 
Highly recommended viewing as the 
first lesson in a year long study (off and 
on) of musical-comedy in America. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein are at work 
now on a musical of “Cinderella” to be 
telecast some time in the spring. Start 


15-T 


our students discussing this art form. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Caesar’s Hour: Con- 
sistently refreshing oer of stereotypes 
in popular culture. His satire is worth 
class discussion. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Political Telecast: 
Republican National Committee. 

11:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Political Telecast: 
Democratic National Committee. Have 
your students keep political notebooks 
on these last-week appeals to prepare 
themselves for a high leve! debate in 
class on election day. 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 4 


11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Margaret Mead leads a discussion of 
how societies choose their leaders, a 
non-partisan, sociological framework 
for understanding the elections. 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
New York's Hayden Planetarium. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: A 
report on glaucoma and the prevention 
of blindness. From the Hospital of the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

6:00 p.m (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
“She Also Ran,” true story of Belva 
Lockwood, the only woman to run for 
the Presidency of the U.S., (1884). 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Cireus Boy: “Casey 
Rides Again,” about a retired railroad 
engineer who lives on a siding with his 
beloved old Seventy-Seven engine and 
the rolling stock of a defunct railroad, 
and how he saves the day for the 
stranded circus. (See book lists for fans 
of this program in “Windows of the 
World,” appearing in this month's “Ele- 
mentary English.” 

9:00 pm (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theatre: “Rider of the Pale Horse,” 
dream-like romance of “Mr. Death” and 
mortal girl, acted and danced by Marge 
and Gower Champion. 

(NBC-TV) Alcoa Hour: “Morning at 
Seven,” story of four middle age sisters 
and their husbands who come to under- 
stand each other better through the 
problems of their children 

(ABC-TV) Omnibus. 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 5 


5:35 p.m. (NBC) Business World: A new 
10-minute program of business news, 
weekdays. 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 6 


8:00 p.m. (All networks) The Great 
Watch: It is hard to imagine a more 
compelling lesson in civic events than 
class-prepared sampling of election 
night coverage followed by a post- 
mortem the next day in class 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 7 


7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Giant Step (Pre- 
miere): A new quiz show for people be- 
tween seven and 17, offering college 
educations and world tours to the win- 
ners. See this week's Scholastic student 
magazines for a description of how the 
program works. 

(ABC-TV) Disneyland: “‘Adventure- 
land” features “Camera in Samoa” and 
“The Holland Story.” 

30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
Robert Young and Jane Wyatt decide 
that blue jeans and sagging levis worn 
by modern teen-agers are no worse than 
the fashions of the flapper age in “the 
old days.” 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


November 11: Air Power (CBS-TV) A 26- 
week series on aviation 

November 18: See It Now (CBS-TV) “The 
New Navy,” on atomic power 

November 19: Our Mr. Sun (CBS-TV) A 
special science documentary on the sun 

November 21: U.S. Steel Hour (CBS-TV) 
A musical version of “Tom Sawyer.” 

November 25: Hallmark Hall of Fame 
(NBC-TV) “Man and Superman” with 
Maurice Evans. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 











FREE OFFER] to TEACHERS 


from 
THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


so that you 
and your pupils may try 
this exciting new 


NATURE PROGRAM 


Teas thrilling new Nature hobby has captured the 
imagination of thousands of American families. Now— 
thanks to the world-famous National Audubon Society 
—you and the children can discover the wonders of 
Nature, under the guidance of wise and friendly 
naturalists. 
» one is the N= The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is offered 
re two ynusual “* ar Cali et -eyes” to you to demonstrate how much pleasure and knowl- 
=, the other, i ipside-d ite oh ftascinat- edge you can enjoy—in every class—with this thrilling 
Vhich often allGnr tects her own plan. 


' ture 
showing nage! Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo- 
" graphs—and fact filled albums in which to mount them 
—you journey each month “into the field” on a fas- 
cinating quest after Nature's secrets. Guided by come 
panionable naturalists, you see how Nature “protects 
her own” with ingenious camoufiage ... learn the 
strange, almost unbelievable ways some animals raise 
their young .. . collect your own “Classroom Museum” 
of albums about exotic flowers, beautiful butterflies, 
animal oddities. Best of all, your naturalist-guides 
will open your eyes to the wonders you can discover 
in your nearby park, on hikes and field trips—even 
in your own schoolyard! 
Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a set 
of color prints is issued, together with an album in 
IN THRILLING which to mount them, and a text that explains your 
in an ordinary woodland pend you “Classroom Museum” collection. Just to show you their 
can Gad -an amesing veges of bw at beauty and worth, we invite you to send the coupon 
ee! tan See eels we tek ues now for a “sample'’—the current set “CAMOUFLAGE 
to go about it, IN NATURE” and the illustrated handbook “FUN 
WITH BIRDS”—as a FREE GIFT package! 








fectly camouflaged once again! 





THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST— 
STIMULATE “OUT-OF-SCHOOL” ACTIVITY— 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Plant Life Animal Life insect Life 
Geology 
Reading 

Nature Hobbies Arts & Crafts 

Health & Exereise Manual Training 

Outdoor Projects 

Nutrition 





eae a ie NE 


— 


Vand 


\ \ 
THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM ,-/ 


Dept. ST-11, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE my introductory package, con- 
sisting of the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE collection 

of 30 natural color prints; a 7500-word informative \ 
album to mount them in; a handsome maroon-and-gold ‘t+ 
colored album case; and the illustrated handbook FUN 5 a 
WITH BIRDS — all FREE. I understand that you plan &)} 
to issue a new Nature series each month in cooperation A 


with the serene yy Sesto, It only $1.00 each i 

pilus a small charge rs ; am “wep AT ? 

PREE set, I'll notify you if) de not utah ony ee } RIGHT NOW is an excellent time to om oan Sp Sates Detase pre- 
I , an ese 


t, 4 " 
may cancel my subscription at any time I wish « find out about this new National 
“! Audubon Society program. If you elightful monthly visits. Total cost 
\ 


without further obligation 
§ send the coupon at once, you will re- very low—only $1 for each set, plus 

. 1 ceive “CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” shipping. 
(PLEASE PRINT) \2q and “FUN WITH BIRDS" absolutel Se for your FREE introductory 
i FREE OF CHARGE. Your Free Gift . kit now. Quantities are lim- 
A ddieeee package includes a collection of ited. Print name and address 
= § 80 natural color prints, infor-¢ (either home or school) on 

City — State ri mative album and a distinctive Pa \\: coupon and mail today. 
a) 





Name 


am 


- 





* 


Se a 





GR ROS BR \§ maroon-and-gold color case to 
SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY f protect your collections. The ‘ 4 
Same offer in Canada; address bgt Se Toronto 2, { value of this Gift rpckage is $3.08. a FREE—it you send coupon now! 
Ontario. Good only in U.S.A. an anada. Ww, You incur no obligation when a: 
7h you send for this EE set. You 7 Pocket First Aid Manual 
ly, J. PR i wh F / Reh 37 or / a may resign your membership any ; Carry it, consult it—you may 
L NU Seema ll PORE AN APM = x4 | time you wish. However, we feel eH sove o life. VALUE $1 


eo —— sure that, once you and the chil- 


Cc 
= 








